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CHAPTER V. 

That night tho widow May land had another 
11 writ” dream. 

“I dreamt,” said she, “that Mr. Montey was 
a lion, and that Mr. Blaxton put his head in his 
mouth.” 

It was now December, in which month the old 
year -dies, and winter carves his monument in 
snow. 

The widow Mayland was kept at home by 
cold weather and rheumatism. Not until tho 
ensuing April was sho able to walk as far as 
the village church. 

“Mother," Baid Luthor, one morning, “if you 
go out to-day—but never mind!” 

“What, my son?” 

“I was foing to say, I wished you would call 
and see—but perhaps you’d better not.” 

A passionato emotion choked his voice. 

His mother understood him. 

“It’s just what I was thinking of doing, my 
■on. I’ll call and sec her this very forenoon.” 

Full of gloom and grief, Luther went to the 
store, and soon after, the widow put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and walked into tho village. 

“Good mornin’, widder,” said the blacksmith, 
as she passed tho Bhop. “Glad to seo ye out 
agin, with the buds and tho birds, this fino 
spring weather.” 

Ho seemed cordial as ever; but tho widow’s 
keen eye discerned a slight affectation in his 
manner, and a certain coldness and suspicion 
beneath it. Ho did not this time invite her to 
call and see Barbara. Nor did Barbara, who 
was at work on her flower-beds as Mrs. May- 
land went by, run out to greet her, and entreat 
her to go in; but Bho got behind the lilacs, and 
remained concealed until she had passed from 
sight. Alas! there is a worse winter than this 
which chills the earth and mantles it with snow; 
for tho snow melts with tho spring sunshine, 
and flowers and leaves put forth again, with re¬ 
newed loveliness. But neither April sun nor 
warm south wind avails, where worldlincss 
ohills the soul. 

“Well, mother,” Baid Luther, as he entered 


; the house at noon, “did you go? Did youiw 
i her?” 

; “I went, but I did not see Barbary—notow 

\ Barbary.” 

\ “What do you mean, mother?” 

\ “I went by tho house, for I felt Mr. Elaitoa 
! didn’t want me to coll, and I knew he wu 
» watching me. I stopped a little while at Mr. 

| Holden’s and went in to Bee Barbary as I cam* 
! back. Luther, I don’t see but you will have to 
’ make up your mind to bo disappointed.” 
v «*i—i’y<» made^np my mind to that,” replied 
: Luther, and he hia his face in his bands, 
t “She was very polito to mo, but I could m 
l her Bmiles were put on. ‘Where’s Barbary tor 
iday?’ says I. ‘Why, hero I be,’ enya she. 
j ‘Where?’ says I, ‘I can’t find her nowhere, 11 
> soys I. ‘I’ve looked all around, but I can't 
; find Carbary.’ I felt so bod, I couldn’t keep 
! the tears from streaming right out o’ my eyes. 

| “‘What’s tho matter, Mrs. Mayland?’ saji 
;she. ‘Oh! Barbary,’ Bays I, *1 don't know. 

: You know better than I. You was a different 
; creetur’ when I was here last fall. You an 
i more ns you were 'fore your mother died. It 
I reminds mo of tho dream I bad about yon 
't’other night.’ ‘About me?’ snys she—and I 
| could see Bho was beginning to soften a little, 
j the true Barbary was coming back. ‘I dreamt,’ 
j says I, ‘that when your mother went to heaven. 
[ Bhe didn’t once let go of your hand; but she 
\ drew you on after her, up a beautiful bill, and 
[ there I thought all tbo gay garments you wort 
| fell off; Bhc put on to you a white robe, and 
j you, too, looked like an angel/ Then I elop- 
; ped, for I felt as though I couldn’t say another 
J word without choking. But I could see her 
\ breath kept coming quicker and faster, and her 
^ face looked white and distressed, and then 
^ won’t one of her smiles left to hide her rtsl 
i feelings. 

S “ ‘What else?’ says she. 

^ “‘I’m afraid you won’t want to hear tha 

ij rest,’ says I, ‘but I'll tell ye. Oh! Barbara 
i you did look bo bright and good there on the 
\ hill, with misty clouds all around it, and thi 
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Baa shining over all, and your mother still 
holding your hand, and pointing up to a glo¬ 
ried opening in the sky, where ever so many 
angels seemed to be looking down and smiling 
on ye. But then I thought somebody come 
along below, and threw up a gold chain, and 
you let go of your mother’s hand to catch it, 
and began to wind it about your wrist; it grew 
heavier and heavier as you tried to pull it up; 
itep by step you kept going down from the hill; 
your mother had lost her hold of you, and by 
and by you couldn’t see her at all, nor the sky, 
nor the angels; and you had lost your white 
robe, bo you put on your gay-colored garments 
again, and I woke up, a sobbing.' This was 
the dream, and all the timo I was telling it, I 
oould fcol her heart heaving more and more, 
and in a minute she’d have had her face in my 
lap—I saw it coming—but just then Mr. Blax- 
ton slammed the gato, and Barbary ran to hide. 

“He looked a good deal excited when ho came 
in, and says he, 

“‘Mrs. Mnyland,’ says he, ‘what’s a going 
on here? I hope you ain’t saying anything 
to influence Barby. I han’t got nothing agin 
Luther,’ says he, ‘I liko him and wish him 
Tell; but I don’t want you to come hero and 
talk to Barby about him, and that’s the plain 
truth onV ” 

“By heavens! did ho say that?” cried Luther, 
fiercely. 

“Don’t speak so; nor don’t feel hard toward 
him, my son,” replied tlio widow. I was hurt, 
but not angry; and says I, ‘Brother Blaxton,' 
rays I, ‘you’ll bo sorry and ashamed of this 
eome day,’ says I. ‘I han’t said a word to 
Birbary about my son, nor I didn’t intend to, 
though I should think you’d be the last man to 
object to having his namo mentioned.’ 

“I didn’t think that was going to make him 
cough ami color so, or I wouldn’t have said it. 

'“Mrs. Mnyland,’ says lie, ‘you needn’t fling 
it in my teeth, about Luther’s getting my money 
for me—I han’t forgot it—I’m as grateful to 
him as ever—though it seems twouldn’t have 
hcen lost, if he hadn’t acted quito so hasty in 
the matter."' 

“Hasty?” echoed Luther,-“hasty?” 

“I do wrong to tell you all this, my son.” 

“No, no! I can bear the worBt; what else?” 

“There’s nothing more. Mr. Blaxton was 
Unwilling I should see Barbary again alone. 
So I came away.” 

“Well, mother, I am calm now, what do you 
wink? Toll me.” 

nif 1 8a ^ slowly and sadly, 

“Mr. Montey is in love with Barbary.” 


“Well?” 

“And that he has offered to marry her.” 

“Well?” 

“He is a rich merchant, while you are only 
his clerk—and Barbary, beautiful and good 
as she is, when she is herself, is under bad in¬ 
fluences now-” 

“Oh, Barbara! Barbara!” burst forth Luther, 
in wild despair. 

“And that we must be patient and resigned,” 
tenderly added his mother. 


I CHAPTER VI. 

$ At about this lime Mr. Montey bought a 
? house—the finest “situation” in llio village, 
5 although somewhat ancient; and immediately 
\ proceeded to fit it up in modern style. Why 
$ did Mr. Blaxton look upon the newly-purchased 
s estate with such eyes of pride? And why did 
!> Luther Mayland groan inwardly and set his 
i* teeth fiercely together at sight of the workmen? 
^ “Oh, mother! I can’t endure it! I wish I 
^ was a thousand miles away. I can never see 
£ Barbara—living in that—in that house!” 

^ “My son,” said the widow, “you must be a 
$ man, whatever happens. And I’m going to tell 
£ you a dream I had, to preparo yo forSlie worst, 
^ if worst comes. I thought the sign on the store 
$ didn't read Cobwit & Co., exactly, but lhero waB 
^ several other names there, and yours among 
$ them, till Mr. Montey came with a strip of 
S cla’board, which he nailed over your name, just 
$ ns they do to signs after one of the partners is 
% dead, or gone out of the consarn.” 

•• From tlint hour Luther knew that the timo 
i was coming when his place in the store would 
i; be vacant, or filled by another. Accordingly 
$ ho was not surprised, when Mr. Montey one 
t day called him into the counting-room and shut 
j» the door, saying ho wished to have a little talk. 
\ “Luther,” said tho merchant, in a frank, 
$ kindly tone, “I’ve been'thinking our relations 
to each other aro not just what they should bo 
i* between a clerk and his employer.” 

4 “I am sure,” replied Luther, “they are not.” 
> Ho could bo as frank as Montey, but not so fair 
\ and friendly. No sunshine of the other’s smiles 
| could brighten his stern and gloomy brow. 

» “Very well,” said tho merchant, softly. 

; “What do you think ought to bo done?” 

| “What ought I do not know; but I know 
; what ncill. You will do what Follen & Pago 
: were very sorry they did not do sometime be- 

l fore their crisis came-” 

Luther smiled grimly. Something passed over 
: Mr. Montcy’a face liko a flash. 
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“What do you mean?” 

“That you will get rid of me.” 

“I trust you do not insinuate that I wish to* 
get rid of you for any such cauBe.” 

“No, »ir; I insinuate nothing; but sometimes 
our words mean more than we know; there is 
more in our hearts than our heads take notice 
of. t speak from a heart that has been too full 
of late.” 

“You bad bettor speak out all that is in it.” 
“Sir, I think not. When you came here, I 
did for you all I could. and Borne things I had 
better have left undone. You used me while I 
could be of use. But you never repaid mo with 
your confidence. You have taken from me what 
was dearer than my life; and now it is but little 
that you take awny my employment also. Let 
all pass without words. I will go.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Mr. Montey, “but I 
think we had bettor part. Will you give me a 
receipt in full for your salary up to next Satur¬ 
day?” 

The salary was paid; the receipt given; and 
Luther’s occupation was gone. Ho wont forth 
from tho store. What was loft him now? 

“lie mv around him tho wide field reTlro 
With fruits and fertile promise, ami the Spring 
Oome forth Ur work of gladness to contrive, 

With all h«F reckless birds upon tho wing; 

Dot turned from ail she brought to wliat she could not' 
bring!” 

It was by this time discovered that Mr. Mon- j 
ley had made a wise choice; that Barbara was 
the most worthy girl in tho village, ns well as 
the prettiest; and that, since she was destined J 
soon to occupy the Bplendid mansion which was 
fitting up for tho merchant’s residence, her ac-: 
quaintanco was worth cultivating. So it hap¬ 
pened that her time and heart wero now so much 
occupied with gay company, while Luther, with- : 
out employment, without hope or aims, lived j 
solitary as an outcast. i 

As ho was one evening passing by tho new < 
house, he saw Mr. Montey’s carriage at the ; 
fence, and heard Barbara’s laugh ring in tho ; 
empty chambers. How is it that tho laugh of j 
a sweet-voiced, merry girl has such power to J 
pierce tho soul? : 

Walking homo in tho deep twilight, he heard j 
a footstep behind him, tho rustle of a dress, and « 
a quick-drawn breath. With a lover’s preter- i 
natural sensitiveness, he felt who was there be- : 
fore he turned and saw—starting back from him j 
as if affrighted—Barbara. ] 

“Good evening, Luther,” Bhe said, breath-; 
lessly. j 

He neither spoke nor moved, but shivered; 
from head to foot. She was passing on. He ■ 
stepped by her aide. ' 


( “Barbara!” His voice held her like a spell 
“Look at me!” 

There in the duBk they looked at each other, 
i face to face. 

S “What is this?” asked Barbara, flutteringly. 
* “Our last meeting,” replied Luther. “Here 
i* —once more together—once more—for the ]«t 
time, Barbara!” 

“Oh, Luther! don’t speak so!” 

J “Do you know where I last saw you, hi 
£ heard your voice?” 
i “I do not—where?” 

\ “In that house—you were laughing—yon 
j tripped by the window. I could have died then, 
t Barbara! You will live there—you will be 
| happy, I hope—no, I lie when I say so! I don’t 
| hopo you will be happy! It will be one comfort 
t to know you are unhappy!” 

| “Then you hate me, Luther?” Baid Barbara, 
■with a tremor of anguish in her tones. 
i “No, Barbara! Forgivome! You know lint 
• you have been dear to me as my own soul. Ton 
i loved me too—but let the past bo. I don’t blame 
I you at all. He offers you what I cannot. Hof 
• can I expect to be loved for myself alone? iVn 
i not worthy of any such love. I do hope you 
| will bo happy—when I am myself, I hope and 
■ pray that you may be. Let us part friends.” 

: “Are you going away?” faltered Barbara, 

j “To-morrow—I go—no matter where. I can- 
; not Buffer anywhere else as I do here. It is 
hard to leave my mother alone, she is nil I have 
to live for; but I must work for her, and I htn 
no work here. Good-by, Barbara!” 

There was in his tones a solemnity, a subdued 
passion, and, withal, a tenderness that pene¬ 
trated Barbara’s soul. Oh, she had loved him— 
she loved him still—him only! That other love 
was but her pleasure and her ambition; tbefw- 
cination of her eaBily flattered heart; not thi 
deep fountain of affection which swelled anew, 
at this hour of parting, streaming and gushing 
up, irresistibly, through all obstructions, as if 
to stifle and convulse her when sho would havi 
said, “Good-by.” 

“One word, dear Barbara!” Ho took her 
hand. It was marble-cold; it fell lifeless at her 
side when he dropped it. He saw the dumb 
lips, tho white despair of her face, and thought 
it was all for pity of him. “I pain you—I vill 
no more. There is your father—I will leare 
you—good-by!” And in an instant ho was gone- 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Wiiat! that you, Barby?" cried tho black¬ 
smith, coming up. “What oils ye? Luther htf 
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be«n talkin’ to ye, has he? That ought not to 
be, Barby!” 

“It will never be again,” said Barbara. “He 
is going." 

“So I hear; and I’m glad on’t; I think ’twill 
be the best thing can be done. How happens it 
you ire walkin’ home?" 

“Mr. Cobwit has come—he wanted to see Mr. 
Montey," replied Barbara. 

“Mr. Cobwit? Must be some very pressin’ 
business brings him here," observed the smith. 
“Come, let’s go home. Your voice sounds 
strange—you don’t act exac’ly like yourself, 
somehow, Barby." 

“What! I?” cried Barbara. 

“Fm afraid you ain’t quite happy, my darter; 
be ye!” 

“Happy? Of course I am happy! That is a 
splendid bouse—I am sure it will be delightful 
to lire in it. Mr. Montey says we shall have 
two servants—I shall have nothing to do but to 
bo happy! Though what will I do with two 
servants, I wonder?" laughed Barbara, with a 
false, bitter mirth, and a heart like ice in her 
bosom. 

The lights in the village went out early, ono 
by one, and the calm Bummer night, with moon¬ 
light, with floating, silver-edged cloudB, dim 
stars, and soft south winds, possessed the enrth. 
Peace, troubled minds; rest, aching hearts; 
Bleep, Bad and weary ones everywhere—the 
shadow and repose of the soothing night are 
foryou. Oh! come, cease this tossing, and bitter 
sighing; for on the morrow thou wilt havoneed 
of all thy strength. Oh! maiden, soon to be 
a bride, give over this struggle and despair; 
conquer this feverish and wasting wakefulness, 
which mars tho beauty needed to adorn the 
proud mansion preparing for thee. Oh! for- 
tunite merchant, whose polished manners and 
ahow of wealth have won for thee so fair a 
bride—pace no longer to and fro in thy chamber, 
with knit brows and compressed lips; what un¬ 
wonted cares are these that keep thee from thy 
pillow? Sleep, great Mr. Cobwit, in tho best 
apartment of the inn I If thou canst not sleep, 
who can? Thou, too, honest blacksmith, in thy 
humblo cottage—art thou, too, a watcher, this 
night? Oh! widow, lonely and acquainted with 
pief,.but bleat with vision to see beyond all this 
darkened gulf 0 f trial and sin the mountain of 
thy God, sleep thou, and dream! 

“Luther," said Mrs. Mayland, as the young 
“an was going to pack his trunk, the next 
■owing, “I would leave that now. Something 
Mis me you are to wait a little. I don’t know 
what is going to happen; but I am sure things 


£ aro taking a different turn—wo shall seo to-day." 
$ Luther’s heart leaped within him. 

£ “Oh, mother! do you think so?” 

\ “Did I tell you my dream about a board Mr. 
j Montey nailed over your namo on the sign? I 
$ dreamt about it again last night. I thought 
> there came a terrible storm; it beat upon tho 
\ sign, and washed out all tho other names; and 
£ then, just as the sun camo out, the board that 
^ was nailed over your namo fell off, and there it 
jj was, alone, and shining like gold!” 
j* “Mr. Cobwit has not como out here for 
$ nothing!” said Luther, with a vaguo sense of 
•I something momentous approaching. “Harkl 
s did somebody knock?" 

^ “At the front door—I’ll go!" said tho widow', 
s A portly gentleman, with a crapo band on 
\ his hat, a grave countenance, and a stout cane, 
$ wished to speak with Mr. Mayland. 

\ Luther, with a face full of wonder and ex- 
l pectation, camo forward to meet him. 

5 “Ha—ah I good morning!” and the portly 

J gentleman gave him two fingers, 
i* “Mister—how do you do, sir? Walk in, 

^ sir," said the palpitating Luther. “This is my 
j. mother, sir. Mother, this is Mr. Cobwit!" 

\ The great Mr. Cobwit! in her housol in her 
l kitchen!—for Luther, in the moment’s cxcite- 
jj ment, had quite forgotten that the}* had a parlor 
[ for visitors. Tho merchant waved his hand 
j affably, and the widow, with pleasing simplicity, 

\ gave him a smile of welcome, and a splint- 
i bottomed chair. 

| “So, it appears you have left tho store, sir?” 
i said Mr. Cobwit. “Sorry to hear it. You were 
? a useful man, sir. What’s tho trouble between 
[ you and Mr. Montey?” 

i Luther blushed, hut his countenance was in- 
i genuous as a child’s. 

| “Wo could not have that confidence in each 
other, which a clerk and his employer should,” 
v ho answered. 

1 “Confidence! h’m!” coughed the merchant. 
“Then you will betray no confidence if you 
answer a blunt question or two. Mr. Montey 
\ has been buying a place—fitting it up in some 
\ style—all this costs—and, sir, it is very im- 
! portant to tho house of Cobwit & Co. to know 
; where he gels his money.” 

S “You astonish me!” said Luther. 

| “You’ll be more astonished yet, sir. He has 
! been raising money with our name. Have you 
j a knowledge of any such*transactions?" 

■ “No, sir—that is—I suspect that ho has bor- 

| rowed-” faltered Luther, amazed. 

j “Of whom, sir? and how much?" 

> “ About a thousand dollars—of Mr.—Blaxton, 
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the blacksmith.” The name stuck in Luther’s 
throat. 

“A thousand dollars! Is this Blaxlon an 
honest man?” . 

“An honest, poor man, sir.” 

• “Go and ask him if he holds any paper bear¬ 
ing Cobwit & Co.’s signature.” 

; “Pardon me, Mr. Cobwit, this will be a very 
unpleasant thing for me to do.” 

“Sir, the whole affair is ns disagreeable as pos¬ 
sible. For this reason wo desire to have it settled 
quietly. The name of Cobwit & Co. must suffer 
no stain. Bo secret—do what I named—and 
come to mo at the hotel at eleven o’clock.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

. Tire great man departed. Luther took half 
an hour to compose himself and prepare'for 
his delicate mission; then, with his. mother’s 
blessing, which was calmness and strength to 
him, ho itt out to visit tho blacksmith. 

“Ha, Luther!” cried Mr. Blaxton, embar¬ 
rassed; “off to-day? Como to soy good-by?” 

“No, sir,” replied Luther; “I hava come to 
ask a question.” 

“Hey?” said tho smith, rolling up his leather 
apron; “iHiat’B that?” 

“Perhaps I have no right to ask it—do just 
as you please about answering—it concerns that 
money which-” 

“You got for me of Follen & Page—speak 
it out, Luther!” 

“I havo no wish to recall that transaction,” 
said the young man—“only to know that your 
money is safe.” 

“Fact is,” rejoined the smith, twiBting and 
untwisting his apron, “I s’poso I ought to have 
consulted you—but circumstances, you know— 
things took a little different turn from what I 
expected—I’vo concluded not to buy jest yet, 
and as I had a good chance to let the money”— 
Mr. Blaxton coughed. 

“All that, sir,” said Luther, “requires ijo 
apology; you had a right to do what you pleased 
with your money. “But tell me, or not—os you 
choose—whether you hold Cobwit & Co.’s notes 
for it?” 

“And what if I do? Though, mind you, I 
don’t say it—I don’t say it, mind! I guess 
Cobwit & Co, are good for a thousand or two, ■ 
don’t you?” 

“I see you are not inclined to plaoe confidence i 
in me,” responded Luther. “Perhaps it is as j 
well that you should not-—as well—yes, better j 
for me— I am sorry to have troubled you—good i 
morning.” ‘ 


.—...------ 

l “Look here!” Baid the Bmith—“Luther! 1 

I But Luther was gone—walking fast back the 
way he came, for he could not pass Mr. B1 ax- 
ton’s house. “There’s something—what did 
he oome to ax me that for?” muttered the 
smith; “if I’ve got Cobwit & Co’s notes? Here 
you be, aro ye, at last, George? Where hare 
' you been all the morning?” 

> “Oh! around town—doin’ them errands you 
t told me to,” replied young Master Blaxton. 

I I * “Say, father! I’ve seen Mr. Cobwit!” 

“Have you, my son?” said the smith, good- 
humoredly. 

* ‘Yes—and spoke with him!” 

“Spoke with him! with Mr. Cobwit!” 

“Ho wonted to know where the widder May- 
land lived—and I told him—and says he, 
* ‘Thank ye, my boy!’ ” 
i “Where the widder Mnyland lived!” 

| “Yes—ho wanted to see Luther for sump- 

jj thin’—folks says ho’s come up hero to straighten 
s out business a little; but I guess Mr.-Montey 
knows enough for that.” 

Mr. Blaxton pressed his hand to his brow, 
$ like a man who suddenly remembers many 
| things at once. 

\ “George,” said he, “you stay here—tend to 

I customers, or tell ’era I’ll be back in a few 
minutes—I—I’ve thought of somethin’!” 

Barbara eat sewing in the neat little sitting- 
room when her father entered. Sewing? no; 
s her work lay on her lap, her needle was poised, 
slier hand motionless, her face fixed; ns if, at 
i the moment drawing a thread, a petrifying 
5 thought had frozen her in her place. 

| “Bnrby!” said tho smith. 

{ “Oh! father!” she said, with a start, and 
| began plying her needle rapidly. 

^ “Barby, what’s tho matter with ye?” 

I “ Matter ? with mo ?” And Bho smiled a glassy 
t smile. 

“Yes—you an’t yourself—you looked jest 
[ now like a ghost. What ails you?” 

! - “Why—I am very busy—there is my tratel- 
|ing dress; Mr. Montey gave it to me, and I 
•thought I could make it mysolf. We are going 
;to Niagara—oh! I have so wanted to seeKia* 

I gara!” 

• “That an’t what I ask ye!” exclaimed the 
; smith. “What happened last night between 
you and him?” 

“Between rao and—oh! nothing—only he bid 
me good-by— wr bid each other good-by—there’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t—-it is all oYcrnov; 
he is go—going to-day.” 

“You are talking of Luther, while I am talk¬ 
ing of Mr. Montey!” impatiently cried the smith. 
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<«I can't exnc’ly understand about your walkin’ 
home. 1 ’ 

“’Tis just ns I told you—Mr. Cobwit came—” 

”Tes, I know; but Mr. Montey—what did he 
Bay! IIow did he appear when bo see him?” 

»X don’t remembor—I did not mind; though, 
now I think of it,” said Barbara, “he was sur¬ 
prised—yes, his look changed somehow, his 
voice altered—but I hadn’t thought of it since.” 

“’Tnn’t that, then, that’s been ailin’ on yo 
lince last night? For, you see, I thought mabby 
there might be some trouble ’twixt him and Mr. 
Cobwit. Did ho seem very much beat?” 

“I thought ’twas strange ho didn’t say any¬ 
thing when I offered to walk home—he didn’t 
seem to know what to say—so I ran away and 
left him with Mr. Cobwit.” 

“’Twas strange! Never mind—do your sew¬ 
in'—I guess Mr. Montey is all right—of course 
hete all right.” 

Yet Mr. Blaxton felt heavy misgivings; he 
remembered how often he had heard an inward 
voice whisper, that there was something false 
and wrong about Montey; he recalled the cir¬ 
cumstances of the signing of the note—the mer¬ 
chant’s reluctanco to use the name of the firm— 
his own ominous heart-sinking and distrust. lie 
put on big jacket, took Cobwit & Co.’s note, and 
walked into the village. 

“I’ll jest sec Montey,” ho said to himself, 
“and ask him if it is all right,” 

And Barbara sewed and Bang: 

“I 6aw two maids nt tbo kirk, 

And both were fair and nwcet: 

One in her wedding robe, 

And one in her winding-shoot I" 


CHAPTER IX. 

Afl Mr. Blast on entered the store, ho met Mr. 
Montey coining out in great haste. 

“I can’t stop and talk with you now,” said 
the merchant. “I have got to seo a man—I 
shall be back in an hour.” 

The smith’s great chest heaved, as ho stood on 
the step, and watched Mr. Montey drive away. 

“There’s a row somowheres!” said Bartley, 
tie jockey, with a leer. 

“What do ye mean by a row?” demanded the 
smith. 

"I tell you,” replied Bartley, sharpening his 
uife on his hoot, “that old Cobwit is a buck 
of the biggest size! He stirs ’em up where he 
goes.” 

“Look here, brother Blaxton,” said Dean 
in a low, confidential tone, taking the 
smith aside. “Have you got any paper with 
Lobwit & Co.’s name to it?” 


\ “That—that’s the second time that question 
\ has been axed me to-day! What if I have?” 

\ “Let me advise you, as a friend, to put it out 
$ of your hands soon ns you can. It’ll save you 
\ trouble.” 

1 “Trouble? What—what does all this mean?” 

> “That we can’t tell just yet. Keep still about 
\ it. Don’t let Montey go next time. Tell him 

> that note must be paid.” 

\ “Why, an’t Cobwit & Co. good?” 

^ “I’d trust Cobwit & Co. for half a million,” 
| said the deacon. 

t “Then what does all this mean?” again 
) Mr. Blaxton demanded, somewhat wildly and 
jj fiercely. 

| “Everybody an’t Cobwit & Co.,” replied the 
t deacon, significantly gliding away. 

\ The blacksmith walked into the store, and out 
; again, and up and down, consternation in his 
j aspect, whirlwind in his brain. In less than an 
i hour, Montey returned. Avoiding his futuro 
\ father-in-law, he was passing swiftly into the 
counting-room, where Mr. Blaxton followed and 
entered with him. 

“Mr. Montey-” 

“You must excuse me just now,” said tho 
merchant, with pale and determined looks, “I 
am pressed with business.” 

“So am I, and with somethin’ besides!” Mr. 
Blaxton responded. “You must give me one 
minute, if it’s tho last either of us has to Hve!” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“I want to know that it’s all right, Mr. Mon¬ 
tey!” 

“What, that note?” the merchant answered, 
with something of his old coolnoss and polish 
of manner. “Mr. Cobwit thinks it had better 
be paid; the money is lying in the bank; I’ll 
give you a check for it now.” 

This promptness staggered the blacksmith. 

“Mr. Montey,” said he, “I think Eve showed 
plain enough that I’ve trusted you as one honest 
man should another. But I’ve heard things 
said that nat’rally make mo feel oncomf table— 
’tan’t on account of the money altogether; but 
I’ve got a darter, Mr. Montey—a girl't I think 
I ought to bo proud on—dearer to me than any¬ 
thing else in tho world—I han’t no other child 
’t I think so much on as I do o’ her! For two 
year’ now she’s took her mother’s place to me 
and tho children—I’ve been scckin’ fer her 
good, mabby too much—and if I’m over anxious 
for her Bake, you’ll excuse it if you ever git to 
be a father.” 

He shed tears, and wiped them with his 
sleeve. The lines about the merchant’s mouth 
twitched a little. 
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“I love your daughter, heaven knows,” he 
•aid—“I would not injure her—I would not 
wrong her: whatever you hear, whatever may 
happen, beliove thatl” 

“I do believo it, sir! If ever you spoke 
honest words, I believe you do now!" 

The burly smith seized the merchant's deli* 
oate hand, and wrung it till the latter writhed 
visibly, not alone with the pain of the vigorous 
finger pressure, which was as nothing to the 
more terrible grasp of the iron hand of con¬ 
science laid upon his soul! 

Long after, Mr. Bias ton remembered the mer¬ 
chant's look of«anguish; while with solemn 
fidelity he treasured the memory of tho words 
then and there spoken—words which ho never 
ceased to believe came Bincerely from Mr. Mon- 
tey's heart. Well for us, if we could always 
trustingly see the deepest and beat motives that 
lie hidden in the hearts of those whom selfish¬ 
ness and folly betray into guilt and wrong! 

While the two stood there—the great, rough, 
tender-hearted Bmith ardently shaking the hand 
of the pale, polished merchant—the counting- 
room door opened and threo men entered, Mr. 
Cobwit, Luther, and another. 

“I regret tho necessity,” said Mr. Cobwit; 

“but I see no other way.” 

Mr. Montey’s face changod again—-this time 
to the hue of deadly fear. 

“You promised me!” ho articulated. 

“And you deceived me!” sternly replied Mr. 
Cobwit. lie turned to the blacksmith: “Mr. 
Blaxton, you have a noto bearing our name?” 

“Hero it is!” The bewildered smith unfolded 
tho note with his trembling hands. “I hope 
nothing is wrong—Mr. Montey just now said 
you wanted to pay it—he offered me a check.” 

“A trick to blind you.” Mr. Cobwit frowned 
ominously. “I never heard of this note till 
to-day, nor wa3 sure of its existence till this 
moment.” 

The poor man staggered back, stunned from 
the blow. In tho meantime Mr, Montey stood 
white, and covered with cold sweat, his restless 
eyes rolling from side to side, as if instinctively 
and wildly seeking which way he Bhould turn. 
Suddenly, with an impulse of mingled terror 


I and hope, he started toward Mr. Cobwit, reach¬ 
ing out his struggling hands, and whispering 
hoarsely, 

“In mercy, don’t forget your promise—don’t 
break your promise!” 

“Horatio Montey,” answered tho other, in 
stern, inexorable tones, “you, last night, took 
? oath to me, that thero were no other cases of 

1 * this kind than tho two proved against yon. 
With that understanding I promised the mercy 
you have now no right to claim. Since joa 
n have perjured yourself, we cannot be sure of 
\ anything; thero may be twenty more cases like 
i this, and wo now must protect ourselves.” 

•[ At a gesture from Mr. Cobwit, the third person 
$ who had entered with him and Luther stepped 
% forward, and laid his hand on Mr. Montey’j 
;* shoulder. 

$ “This ain’t in ’arnest—this can’t be!” bant 
^ forth the blacksmith, rallying from tho fint 
i> Bhock. “Mr. Cobwit—Luther—Montey! speak! 
^ clear up this thing! for heaven’s sake, clear 
^ it up!” 

^ “Mr. Montey,” said the man whoso touch 
s was on the merchant’s Bhoulder, “I hare i 
j| warrant to arrest you on a charge of forgery.’’ 
^ “It is a false charge! it cannot bo made out! 

J give mo five minutes to arrange my papers!” 
j exclaimed Mr. Montey. Tho worst had come, 
^ and what manhood there was in him now rousing 
J itself, sprang up to meet the event. 

£ “Away with him!” said Mr. Cobwit, in a low 

I voice. 

“Well, sir—I am ready; but don’t let it look 
like an arrest; wo’ll ride off together as if on 
s business,” said Montey to the sheriff. 

| Ho took bis hat, arranged his neck-cloth. 
t smoothed his handsome whiskers, then, without 
c casting a look either at Mr. Cobwit, Luther, or 
* Mr. Blaxton, walked out arm in arm with the 
‘ sheriff, stepped briskly into tho carriago which 
I was in waiting for him, and rodo away. 

| “Barby—Barby—my child—oh, God! my 
; child!” 

: And tearing his shirt from his throat—utter* 

• ing a stifled cry, aB if his great heart hurst io 
; it—the blacksmith reeled, and fell heavily upon 
| the floor. (to be concluded.) 
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SYBIL JAMES. 

BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


It was a street near Broadway, but so narrow 
and dark that it seemed like entering a vault to 
pass from the Bunshine of the great thorough- 
fare into Us precincts. 

Just beyond the corner of one of the cross 
streets which led to Broadway stood a tall tene¬ 
ment house, frowning darkly upon its neighbors 
as if oppressed with secrets of human misery, 
perhaps of human guilt, which it could not 
utter. 

A window of one of the lower rooms which 
looked upon the atreet was open; and on that 
beautiful May morning the buu played so 
brightly into the little apartment, that it ap¬ 
peared changed from its usual aspect of un¬ 
romantic poverty. 

Small as the room was, it afforded ample 
accommodation for all the furniture it con¬ 
tained; but the bare floor was neatly swept, 
the bed in the corner was clean and arranged 
with care, and every little device possible to 
the feminine mind, even in the midst of penury, 
had been exercised to render the place habitable. 

By the window sat a young woman, sewing 
with a dexterity and swiftness which only long 
practice could have taught. Occasionally she 
glanced from her work to look at a little rose 
bush in the window seat just bursting into 
bloom, or to enjoy placidly the warm sunshine 
that flickered about her as she sat. 

She was past the first glow of girlhood— 
possibly she might have been twenty-five years 
old—but it was doubtful if her face had ever 
possessed much of the brightness which youth 
should give. 

$bo was not handsome—few persons would 
even have called her passably well-looking— 
yet, to one who observed closely, hers was ,an 
interesting countenance. Her complexion was 
clear and colorless, her eyes and hair of a soft 
dark-brown, and the mouth had an expression 
of sweetness, of patient endurance, which ele¬ 
vated the whole character of her face, and lent 
it something preferable to mere beauty. 

I have done now; I am not describing a 
heroine. Sybil James was a poor sewing-girl. 
The occupation in which she was engaged was 
that by which, during the past ten years, she 
hftd gained a livelihood. During a portion of 


the time sho had supported a sickly, fanciful 
relative; but she died at length, and left Sybil 
alone with her poverty and her bard fate. 

Her life had been a very uneventful one. 
Neither great trouble nor strong temptation 
had come in her way; nothing from winter 
to summer, and summer back to the Christ¬ 
mas season, but work—dreary, commonplace 
work. Sybil did not murmur; never marveled 
why God had made her destiny so different from 
that of many of her age—from that, indeed, 
which sho could recollect her childhood pro¬ 
mised. 

She had few acquaintances. She possessed a 
small store of books, which sho managed to 
rend over and over again; and there, in her 
little room, Sybil James worked the first fresh¬ 
ness of youth away. 

The pleasant afternoon wore on; the long 
shadows began to creep across the street, and 
still Sybil sat at her window, plying her needle 
with tireless industry. During ono of the brief 
pauses, which she made to give her rose bush 
a caressing glance, as if it had been a human 
thing that could understand and return her 
affection, her look wandered out of tho open 
casement. 

Sybil’s face changed. She did not color; but 
a new life brightened her eyes, and the sweet 
patience of her mouth softened into a smile. 
After that first start sho leaned back in her 
chair, concealed by tho checked window cur¬ 
tain, but commanding a view of the street, and 
slill keeping her eyes fixed upon the object that 
had attracted her attention. 

A gentleman was walking slowly by, and it 
was at him that Sybil James looked: a tall, 
Bad-looking man, in deep mourning, who passed 
along with his eyes cast down, and evidently 
occupied by some mournful train of thought. 

When he had disappeared, Sybil eat upright 
again, resumed her needle, and, with that half¬ 
smile still lingering about her mouth, went on 
with her work. 

Twice before had Sybil seen that stranger, 
and each time his appearance attracted her in¬ 
terest as it had then done. 

It was not romance—Sybil had no thought of 
that; but there was something in tho melancholy 
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of liia face so familiar to her mind, that she had 
begun to watch for his approach as for the one 
important incident of each day. 

Not for the world would she have been seen; 
the idea of knowing him never entered her mind; 
but it was a sort of pleasure to look at him in 
secret, passing so near, yet as far removed from 
her life, or from all possibility of contact with 
her life, as would have been aomo star that she 
might have watched at night from her window. 

Sybil James was not even a day dreamer, so 
that, when Bho returned to her labor, she did 
not take with her some improbable vision as a 
younger or weaker girl might have done. She 
was only thinking that, in spite of the station or 
wealth lie might possess, sorrow had found him 
out as early as it would have done in a garret; 
wondering a little what his troublo might be, 
and out of the womanliness and great charity 
of her nature finding a prayer for the stranger,, 
ns a devoted Catholic entering a church and 
seeing before the altar an unknown corpse, 
might, in the midst of his litany, spare a sup¬ 
plication for the soul of the departed. 

Several days in succession, Sybil James saw 
that man pass through the street; after that he 
carao no more, and Sybil, deprived of her one 
gleam of poetry, sank back upon the actual, with 
iho feeling with which one wakens to a dreary 
day of storm, after a week of holiday brightness 
and spring sunshine. 

It might have been a fortnight later when 
Sybil went, one evening, to take homo a quan¬ 
tity of work to a lady who gave her frequent 
occupation and had always been exceedingly 
kind. She had found something more for Sybil 
—an acquaintance of hers wished a seamstress 
at her house for several weeks—would Sybil go? 

Of course tho girl was willing enough, although 
sho would have preferred to have taken tho work 
home, but that was out of the question; the lady s 
was elderly, very particular, and everything j 
must be done under her own eyes. ^ 

■The next morning, Sybil took her way toward i 
tho house to which she had been directed. It jj 
was far up town, and Sybil was glad of the S 
walk; although, when she reached the place, ' 
she could have wished for something a little i> 
less lofty and elegant than that mansion; occa- s 
sionaliy in such houses, Sybil had met with ' 
treatment which outraged even her patient dis- $ 
position. ;■ 

■'But thcro sho was, she needed tho money, and s 
sho was obliged to put her feelings aside, as she 
long before learned to do, and go in. < 

Once safe through the grand halls, beyond s 
the eyes of servants, much more stately than 5 


l would havo been necessary had they owned the 

I dwelling, ensconced in a snug little room, Sybil 
felt more comfortable. After the waiting-maid 
| had seen fit to leave her with such work as she 
\ was to do, until tho lady of tho house found 
i leisure to come in, Sybil took off her bonnet 
j and shawl, settled herself in a little chair by 
i; the window, and went to her task as diligently 
\ as if she hoped to accomplish the labor of a 
s fortnight in that one morning. 

$ It was not long before the door opened and a 
\ lady entered, who to Sybil's book-read fancy 
\ looked ns if she bad. just stepped out of a pic- 
$ ture-frame. Sho was past middle-age, but her 
^ face had so much grave, haughty beauty still, 
s her dress wa3 so scrupulously plain, yet rich 
J and artistically chosen, that Sybil was quite 
s confused as she rose to drop her little courtesy. 

$ Mrs. Faulkner was very kind. Her voice was 
^ so low and gentle that Sybil soon took heart, 
ij and found courage to answer her questions 
< without going into an incipient scarlet fever of 
i| blushes. 

f Enough of Sybil’s story had been told Mrs. 

'< Faulkner, by the girl’s kind friend, to interest 
' the lady in her; and even without that, she 
possessed too much discernment not to have 
perceived the difference between her and the 
generality of her class. 

Sybil James was as unmistakably a lady as 
if she had worn a coronet; very little inter¬ 
course with her proved that Bho was something 
better—a sensitive, delicate nature, to whom 
religion wns more than a matter either of faith 
or duty, essential to the development of her 
character. 

Sybil’s next visitor was a littlo girl who 
danced into the room, and seeing a stranger 
there stopped abruptly, and stood regarding 
her with a certain degree of curiosity. Sybil 
smiled pleasantly at her. It did her heart good 
to look at anything so pretty—and the smile 
nppenred to give tho elf confidence in her at 
once. 

“I am papa’s little blossom,” sho said, run¬ 
ning up and pulling Sybil’s dress. “Now who 
are you ?” 

Sybil told her with as much gravity as if the 
small maiden had been a judge, and the child 
gave her another look, nodding her curly head 
in token of opprobation. 

“What are you doing?” sho asked. “This 
is my grandmamma’s room.” 

“I am sewing for her,” Sybil answered. 

“Can you Bew nicely?” asked Miss Earnest¬ 
ness. 

“I try to,” said Sybil, quite blushing. 
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‘‘But can you tell fairy stories?”.she de¬ 
manded, very solemnly. 

Sybil brightened at once; if there was any¬ 
thing she could do -well it was that. 

“Yes; I know a great many.” 

“Then tell mo ono right off,” said Missy; 
and down she crouched at Sybil’s feet, her 
heart won immediately. 

“What kind of story do you like?” 

“I don’t care, just so it’s about fairies! 
Amanda’s so stupid, she don’t know any, and 
papa hardly ever has time to tell me any. So 
if you know plenty of stories, I want you to 
live here.” 

All this was delivered with immense energy 
and great shaking of the flaxen curls, and she 
was such a mite of a thing that the effect was 
very comical. 

“Now begin,” said she, striking her hands 
together impatiently. 

Sybil complied at once, narrating the pret¬ 
tiest story she knew, one that had always fas¬ 
cinated her own imagination to a wonderful 
degree, and the child listened eagerly. 

* Before the tale was fairly concluded, a voice 
in the hall called, 

“Miss Lilly, Miss Lilly! oh! where arc you, 
you bad child ?” 

“That’s for me,” said fairy; “but I shan’t 
go.” 

“Oh! I would,” urged Sybil, “if you arc 
wanted.” 

“It’s only Amanda, and I want to stay here.” 

“But I can finish the story afterward-” 

“Finish it now,” said she, with the air of a 
princess, “and let Amanda wait.” 

But it appeared that the female mentioned 
had as great an objection to waiting as Louis 
XIY. himself, for the door opened and she came 
in, very fine in her dress, and very red in her 
face, 

“So here you are,” she exclaimed; “just 
come right away and have your hair fixed.” 

The fairy transformed herself into a small 
fiend without the slightest warning, and quite 
terrified Sybil by the change. 

“I’ll scratch you if you touch me,” said Bhe. 

“ Oh! you naughty thing,” returned Amanda; 
“and do you know where naughty children go?” 

“I don’t care either,” cried she; “any how, 
I don’t believe you, ’cause you told a story tho 
other day.” 

“Come, Miss Lilly, and don’t bo disturbing 
the young person in her work,” said tho female, 
giving Sybil a disdainful look. 

“She doesn’t disturb me,” Sybil ventured to 
Bay. 


The female turned tho torrent of her wrath at 
once. 

“Oh! don’t she?” she exclaimed. “Some 
folks like to be disturbed; but Mrs. Faulkner’s 
very particular who Miss Lilly talks to, and I'll 
be obleeged if you won’t interfere with me when 
I’m at my dooty!” 

Sybil was crushed immediately; but fairy had 
no intention of submitting to such indignities. 
She got up off the floor and started out of the 
room. 

“Where be you going?” asked Amanda. 

“To grandmamma,” said she; “I’m not going 
to be bothered.” 

“Oh, my! I wouldn’t,” said the young woman, 
who did not appear to relish the idea; but Miss 
Lilly bounded off without paying the slightest 
attention to her remarks. 

After she had gone, Amanda stood eyeing 
Sybil unpleasantly, emitting little snorts and 
broken expressions, which plainly announced 
her disapprobation of the stranger. Her triumph 
was short lived; very soon back came the child; 
Amanda was to go up stairs—Sybil was to tell 
her, Lilly, just as many stories as she pleased. 

“I never heerd the beat!” exclaimed Amanda, 
in a rage. “Wal, wal, here’s serpents in tho 
house, and now there’ll be putty work.” 

But Lilly ordered her away, and she did not 
venture to remain; although the parting glance 
she gave Sybil clearly proved that she had by 
no means relieved her mind. 

“Now tell the story,” said the elf, subduing 
the demon as completely as if he never had 
existed; “begin way back at the beginning, 
do.” 

Sybil sewed and told her stories, and tho 
child listened, still as a mouse, and looking to 
Sybil almost as unearthly os tho beings her 
tales were about. 

The next morning, Sybil was back at tho 
house and at work at an early hour, according 
to her usual exact habits. 

After a time, Lilly opened the door and peeped 
in. 

“Oh! there you are,” she cried, joyfully; 
“I’m coming to hear a story.” 

She ran away in great haste, and Sybil heard 
her talking to some ono in the hall. In a mo¬ 
ment she pushed the door open again. 

“Come, papa!” she pleaded; “I want you to 
hear.” 

Sybil looked up in great consternation—there 
stood the gentleman whom she had so often 
watched—how devoutly she wished that tho 
floor might open and allow her to drop com¬ 
fortably, at least, as low as the cellars! 
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Tho gentleman bowed civilly, and evidently 
pitying her confusion, said, 

“My little girl pulled mo in Itere in spite of 
myself.” * 

“Yes,” said Lilly. “Now tell him that story. 
Miss James.” 

Sybil was on the vergo of frenzy at once; but 
the gentleman prevented the catastrophe by 
saying, 

“I am going into the next room; Lilly, to 
read tho paper; Lean hear the story just as 
well.” 

Sho was not quite satisfied at first; but finally 
consented, and he passed into tho other cham¬ 
ber. 

“Tell tho .story!” orderod Lilly; and Sybil, 
peeping through tho door, saw the gentleman 
intent upon his paper, and, as sho believed, be¬ 
yond tho reach of her voice; so, controlling thA 
ivliirl in her mind, Bho did her best to gratify 
the impatient child. 

, After a time, Lilly became so absorbed in tho 
story, that sho forgot to call out to her father 
to know if ho was listening; and Sybil herself 
forgot that ho wa3 there, and related her tale 
in her clear, sweet voice with simplicity and 
well chosen languago. 

Sitting over his paper, “Warren Faulkner heard 
that voico, and something in its tono made him 
listen—the manner in which she told tho story 
excited his surprise, and ho sat there almost as 
much interested as Lilly herself. 

When it was finished, ho went away so quietly 
that they did not hear him depart; but somehow, 
even into the street, the echo of that pleasant 
voico haunted him, and ho could not help but 
marvel concerning tho poor sewing girl. 

Warren Faulkner was n widower. His wife 
never did but two agreeable things by him— 
aho left him that child, and she took herself out 
of tho world—its portals never closed upon a 
more silly, ill-tempered creature. Lie had not 
loved her, and he could not mourn for her; 
away back in his early youth slept tho memory 
of all that he had over known of the beautiful 
passion, and his marriage had had nothing to 
do with such feelings. 

no was a reserved, melancholy man, devoted 
to his child and his widowed mother. Since 
the death of his wife the three had lived quietly 
in their old home, and Warren desired change 
as little as the others could have done. 

Of course, in half an hour he forgot that such 
a creature as Sybil James existed; but Lilly was 
determined that sho should not bo forgotten. 
8he had taken one of her spoiled child’s fancies 
for tho girl, sho sung her praises constantly, 


she made her grandmother talk to her, her 
father listen again, and they were so accus¬ 
tomed to yielding to her whims that they could 
not refuse. 

For three weeks Sybil James was daily occu¬ 
pied at tho house; but tho time came when her 
duties were 'over and sho must go away. Tho 
grandmother really did not dare to let Lilly 
know that her favorite would not return; for 
the child’s affections were even at that age so 
passionato and intense it made one tremble for 
her future. 

Sybil went home—back to tho little room that 
had grown so dreary—and closed the door be¬ 
tween her soul and tho sunshine of the past 
weeks. 

She was overpowered and alarmed at her own 
thoughts. The poor girl loved Warren Faulkner, 
and Bhe knew it. How mad it was! She knew 
.that also; but did such knowledge ever teach 
anydiuman being wisdom, or help to recall a 
heart that had strayed into a forbidden realm? 

Sybil did not sit down and wail. She worked 
from morning till night; and while she worked 
hrt* soul was full of prayers. But alas! for the 
first time in her life the supplications brought 
her little peace. She could not afford even to 
weep—the tears stopped her work. She must 
have Blumber at night or she should fall ill; and 
yet the pain burned at her heart, and the scald¬ 
ing drops would not always bo restrained. 

We are wont to think and say, that active 
occupation is the best thing for sorrow. In 
certain stages of grief it may be so; but there 
is a time when an effort to repress the feeling3 
and go calmly through the daily drudgery of a 
working life is worso than the agonies of death. 
Tho very monotony of labor is torture. To 
rush forth—battle with a tempest—rave like a 
lunatic—might bring a kind of relief; but to 
sit quiet—to force the hands and the brain to 
go on with tho accustomed tasks—is an agony 
compared with which the laying bare of every 
muscle and nervo by the surgeon’s knife would 
bo a very pleasant recreation. 

Yet men and women do it. Labor goes on- 
books are written—business transacted; and the 
most irksome thing of all is to feel that, no 
matter how terriblo tho pain may be, number¬ 
less creatures have suffered the same. While 
any new modo of martyrdom existed, its origi¬ 
nality would have had something consoling in 
it. I can understand that the first man who 
was crucified head downward had a sort of 
triumph in recollecting that, at least, lie was 
undergoing an experience no other mortal had 
ever known; but to sit all day, with a poor 
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human heart tugging, struggling, and aching—r 
tnd to know that, perhaps, the vilest wretch 
who passes has experienced the very same 
sensations, denudes suffering of all its dignity, 
and makes one long to get at the miserable 
mass of nerves and arteries and crush it re¬ 
lentlessly. 

Sybil James was too humble, too patient, to 
indulge in any such feelings of unregenerate 
nature. She was shocked at her own v icked- 
ne8B and completely overwhelmed with shame, 
so that when, by chance, she saw her own face 
reflected in the little glass, she turned away; 
and when anybody knocked at the door, she 
began to tremble as if she feared they should 
read her secret in her eyes. 

She endured ten days of that pleasant torture 
which makes one marvel why the pangs of pur¬ 
gatory should commence on earth, and then an 
angel came with a gleam of sunshine. 

Not exactly an angel either; for it was Miss 
Amanda, who brought the tidings which would 
call her back to that house—and the errand was 
a sad one. Still the very change had a sort of 
heaven in it. 

With great disdain did Amanda look down 
upon the apartment and its owner, as, in her 
debatable English, sho made known her busi¬ 
ness. 

little Lilly was very sick indeed; she did 
nothing but beg for Sybil, and Mrs. Faulkner 
desired the girl to come at once, and, if pos¬ 
sible, remain, until the fairy was recovered. 

"Of course,” said Amanda, tossing her head, 
“Bhe don’t expect you to lose your time for 
nothing; you’ll be paid—and paid handsome.” 

"Tell Mrs. Faulkner that I will be there in 
an hour,” returned Sybil, quietly. 

"Excuse me,” said Amanda, flirting her 
skirts; "I gives messnges for my mistress, 
but I can’t demean myself to offer them from 
deferiors.” 

Sybil did not even hear—she was busy making 
her arrangements; and Amanda, after giving 
several strangled squeals like a hen under 
water, removed her presence with great ma¬ 
jesty. 

When Sybil reached the house she found the 
child very ill indeed, and the grandmother and 
father were so terrified that they hailed Sybil 
as gladly as if she had been a queen. 

Sybil was an excellent nurse, and, even in 
the midst of her poor little delirium, Lilly 
knew and was oveijoyed to see her. So by 
the bedside Sybil was established; and for 
several weeks she watched there, while fairy’s 
life hung by a thread so frail that it was won- 
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? derful death did not snap it out of pity for her 
{ sufferings. 

!* She lived, however, and began to recover at 
^ last, and the physician plainly said to all who 

> chose to hear, that it was owing to Sybil James’ 
s wisdom and care. 

j: Mrs. Faulkner actually kissed the poor, pale 
\ sewing-girl in her delight, and began resolving 
\ a different life for her at once: she should bo 
5 Lilly’s governess—sho should be mado happy— 

* she—but alas! the proud old lady’s magnifi- 
^ cently kind schemes were doomed to meet with 
ij a severe check. 

^ Sybil’s conduct in that sick-room had been a 
•j new revelation of womanhood to Warren Faulk- 
jj ner. By the time Lilly was well again, his heart 
^ astonished him with a secret which ho coufd 
ij never have dreamed possible. 

> There he was—a woalthy, intellectual man of 
^ good family, a station to preserve; and yet he 
s loved the pale, quiet sewing-girl, who had 
i; watched over his child, and whom ho had 
^ heard praying when sho deemed herself un- 
S heard, as if the words that fell from her lips 

< had been inspired. 

i! Lilly would not allow Sybil to return home, 
5 and there she stayed. Faulkner could not leave 
$ his child; but he was still more powerless to up- 
J root the affection which had taken possession of 
j his faculties. 

< At last nothing remained but to acquaint his 
^ mother with the fact; and he went at it with 
\ the feelings a soldier might have when rushing 
•i to his, first battle. 

£ Mrs. Faulkner was incredulohB; but his ear- 
s neatness convinced her. Then sho was shocked 

< and indignant. 

> "I am disappointed in the girl,” she said. 

\ "I thought her so innocent; hero sho has been 
ji laying a plan-” 

* "No, mother,” he interrupted; "she does not 
^ dream that I care for her.” 

s When Mrs. Faulkner learned that, sho tried 
l persuasion, argument—his position—his family. 

{ They all failed as signally as such arguments 
^ have always done during the unknown centuries 
\ they have been made. 

| "I can’t help it, mother; I love her, and that 
\ is the end of it.” 

[ "You might make a great match.” 

! "I made one,” he replied, bitterly; "I have 
l no desire to try that Bpecies of torture again. 

| Sybil is a lady, you see that; better educated 
i than half the fashionable girls I know—and I 
! love her, mother.” 

; During her whole life Mrs. Faulkner had 
: never refused her Bon a request; it was too 
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late to begin then. Grieved and angry &3 shes X tell you, all my life they have been a curb and 
was, alio could not'withhold her consent—and jj check upon me. Now they stand between me 
"Warren flew off to find Sybil. J and my only hope of happiness in this world.” 


She was in the Bitting-room with Lilly wheni Mrs. Faulkner, woman and mother-like, was 
he entered, and he sent the child abruptly j; at onco furious with the girl who could refuse 
away. her eon, grieved that he should be crossed in 

He sat down by the girl. In a few hurried ] anguish, and delighted, beyond measure, that 
words he told her everything: ho asked her to i, he was prevented throwing himself away in 


become his wife. 


that maimer. 


•Sybil James listened and grew pale. Thatj There was one more conversation with Sybil; 

was a thing sbo nover contemplated; its impos-i; then she left the house. That time she believed 
Bibility struck her clear mind at once. She S that she had parted from Warren Faulkner for- 
tried to check him; but ho would speak. She j ever. Terribly as she suffered, there was a balm 
could only listen, Bhivering and white, holding^ iu the thought that she had not loved idly—his 
her heart down with a Btrong hand. \ heart ached like her own, and there was no 

“This cannot bo,” she said at last. “Mr. $ longer any shame mingled with her distress. 
Faulkner, I never can be your wife.” $ Warren Faulkner could not remain at home. 

Ho could not believe that he had heard aright. \ His life of idleness had always been a curse to 
But Sybil would answer then, and ho was forced $ his active temperament; now he must have, at 
to bo convinced. $ least, the distraction of change and travel. 

“I am not fit,” she said; “I do not believe \ Ho sailed for South America; and, Bad as ehe 
that we could bo happy. Your mother would \ was to part with him, Mrs. Faulkner was con- 
bo dissatisfied—your friends would saner—yous 0 oled by the thought, that, after an absence of 
would bo angry with them to see me slighted; \ a year, he would return cured of his idle dream 
yot that very fact would estrange you from me.” \ and prepared to be happy in tho old way. 

Ho pleaded; but Sybil was firm. Strong in? After his departure, Lilly pined and fretted 
her sense of duty, she was pitiless to her hearts so much that her health Buffered, and Mrs. 
and him. Much as she loved him—and the > Faulkner was forced to comply with her prayers 
feeling that Sybil gave was not the shallow \ and seek Sybil James. She was estranged from 
affection of an ordinary woman—deeply as it \ the girl now; still she recognized her sterling 
wrung her soul to part from him, she saw jj worth, and, since it must be so, was willing to 
plainly that, by so doing, she consulted the jj receive her in the house. 

only means of peace left her. i; She went herself to see Sybil, and asked her 

Sbo knew very well that, in many resjpects, < 1° come and live with them a year as Lilly’s 
she was not fitted for the world in which he had i> governess. 


lived: most of all becauso its amusements and 
busy idleness would only have wearied her. 
Better far that she should take her bruised 
heart home to her humble dwelling, and truBt 
to timo and heaven to heal its wounds, than 
wreck all chance of peace by becoming his wife, 
and living to watch how, day by day, love would 
fade and die under the chill winds of ridicule 
and tho numberless unquiet gueBts which would 
be sure to haunt their household. 

He loft her at last and went back to his 
mother. She was waiting to see him enter and 
mock her troublo with a face of joy. Ho camo 
in so pale and still, that sho was Btartled. 

“What has happened?” she asked. 

“Sybil James has refused me,” he replied. 
Tho old lady looked as if she thought either 
she or her son had gone demented, and was not 
certain which. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“Sho has refused ms. You talked, a little 
whilo ago, mother, of my wealth and my station. 


“I shall be all alone,” she said, her face 
coloring with wounded pride; “so you need 
have no scruple.” 

Sybil pitied the lady and did go home with 
her. For a year she lived in the house, and 
before tho expiration of tbo time Mrs. Faulkner 
wondered how she had ever managed to exist 
without her. 

Always patient and gentle, kind in sickness, 
ready, at all times, to yield herself to the wishes 
; ol' others, Sybil devoted her whole energies to 
; making the old lady happy, and thus console 
her for the grief which she had unwittingly 
brought upon her. 

Under her gentle but firm rule, Lilly im¬ 
proved rapidly; and, charming as tho little 
creature had always been, it certainly did her 
no harm to get rid of her pettishness and will¬ 
fulness, which might in time have ripened into 
such selfish, unlovable qualities as would have 
estranged the very relatives who fostered them. 

The year expired. Mrs. Faulkner began to 
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look forward to her son's return, and Sybil 
to reflect upon her future course. Both were 
spared much thought—a higher hand had taken 
their destinies in charge. 

One of Ihose commercial crises, which have 
bo often desolated our country, suddenly swept 
over it, and Mrs. Faulkner was an early sufferer 
by the panic. 

Her fortune was invested in railways and 
stock companies, to which her husband had 
belonged. They all failed, and, almost without 
warning, she found herself penniless. 

The shock, at her age, was so sudden and 
violent that she sunk under it. She took to 
her bed, was tended and nursed by Sybil, but 
within the week she died. Lilly was left friend¬ 
less—the family had no relatives in the country. 
Of course no acquaintance stepped forward, and, 
at least until such time ns her father could be 
warned, the little girl must remain wholly de¬ 
pendent upon Sybil. 

She took Lilly to her home, and again set 
herself to work, with more energy than ever, 
for the child’s sake. 

Months passed before the letters reached War- 
Ten Faulkner, informing him of Ids mother’s 
death; and they found him so ill that he could 
not be made acquainted with their contents for 
weeks after. 

So, for nearly a year more, Sybil James took 
care of his child. It was a hard task. The 
most choice luxuries were simple necessities to 
Lilly from tho manner in which she had been 
reared, and, in spite of her love for Sybil, she 
found it difficult to be patient and considerate. 

Night after night, while she slept, did Sybil 
toil to earn for her the gratification of some 


4 

4 
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childish wish; day after day working with 
ceaseless zeal to make their little home more 
endurable to the girl. 

Warren Faulkner recovered from his illness 
to learn the loss of his mother and to find him¬ 
self ruined. The letters from his lawyer showed 
him how useless it would be to hope to save 
anything from the wreck, and he fiat himself 
down to consider what should be done next. 

It did not take long to decide. He found an 
opening to go into business in Rio Janeiro. He 
wrote to Sybil, requesting her to take care of 
his child, and was able to send such suras, re¬ 
gularly, as were necessary for her maintenance. 

With that money and her own earnings Sybil 
was enabled to move into a pleasant little house 
just out of tho city, and Lilly thought it a per¬ 
fect palace from its contrast to the close, dark 
rooms in which the past year had been spent. 

Several more years passed before Warren 
Faulkner was able to leave bis business and 
return to his former home. He arrived without 
any warning, and, one pleasant summer morn¬ 
ing, found his way to Sybil’s dwelling. 

It would not be necessary for him again to 
leave his country, arrangements having been 
made by which he would attend to the affairs 
of the house which his firm had established in 
his native city. 

After the first few days of happiness at being 
once more near his child, the old wish, which time 
had only made stronger, rose to Faulkner’s lips. 

Once more he pleaded with Sybil to become 
| his wife, and that time she did not refuse. In 
| granting his prayer she not only complied with 
: tho dictates of her own heart, but the last desire 
| which his dying mother had expressed. 
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THAT FOETU 

BY B H M A 

Bsides arc lovely, as a matter of course, and 
ilirian Brantford, on her wedding day, was no 
exception to the general rule. A slender, fair- 
hired little thing, she seemed almost a child 
by the side of the tall, dark bridegroom; and ns 
hr blue eyes looked up at him, now and then, 
vith an expression of tender lovo and exceeding 
rmreuce, poetical bystanders, if any such there 
vere, might have recalled the old similitudes 
cf the vine and the oak, so strong and “self- 
poised” was he, so timid and clinging the new- 
mde wife. 

The guests, as they partook of cake and wine, 
ind surveyed with leisurely criticism all the pre¬ 
parations made for the occasion, thought within 
thmselves, and even remarked to each other, 
what a capital match this was. For Mr. Iven- 
M's praise was in everybody’s mouth—a young 
nan of such excellent business talent, and so 
much weight of diameter—a religious man, 
withal, and so consistent and exemplary in 
ttery relation of life. It was really not to bo 
tipected that Marian—a good child enough, 
bat rather gay and trifling—should have made 
lowise and suitable a choice; particularly when 
you took into account the fact that she would 
ta an heiress ono of these days. Such girls are 
commonly marked by fate as the prey of de- 
figning men; it is very rarely that one of them 
bis Marian’s good fortune. 

Similar ideas passed through the parents’ 
Euads. There was a certain handsome, grace- 
Iki Eugene, who had given them a good deal 
cf uneasiness during the past year; it was the 
greatest relief when their little girl, who seemed 
tl one time so fascinated by his brilliant quali- 
hes, began to lend her serious attention to Mr. 
Kendall s grave and quiet wooing. No satis¬ 
faction could be greater than theirs when she 
accepted him; their child’s future had been a 
n *tler of the deepest solicitude with them, 
in her attachment to one, of such desirable 
^trader, they considered her happiness as 
beared. 

There was a wedding-journey; the ceremony 
*ould hardly have been legal without that na- 
cr d sequence; and in the course of it the 
Jcung couple spent a few days with some rela- 
lir Ws-of Marian—Mr. Watson and his family. 


NATE MATCH. 

B. EIPLET. 

\ They were thriving farmer-folk, living in great 
\ plenty and comfort on their broad acres; Marian 
< had passed much time with them as a child, and 
5 they wore very fond of hex’, and sincerely re- 
l joiced to welcome her in her new capacity. On 
| the young husband they were disposed to look 
i kindly for her sake; yet a something in his 
s manner did not commend itself to their liking. 

I '‘‘Little lady,” said her uncle to Marian, one 
morning, “you’ll have a new leaf to tui*n over, 
s I see clearly. You’ve always been a sort of 
l princess at home, ordering all things according 
i; to your fancy; but now it’s going to be your 
\ turn to ‘stand round.’ ” 

| “Do you think so?” she answered, lightly. 
| “"Well, it will do me no harm, probably. I was 
j getting quite spoiled.” 

“You’ll not be spoiled in that way any longer,” 
said the old man, bluntly. “When this chap 
heard you promise to obey , ho made sure in his 
own mind that he’d teach you to do it, whatever 
became of the love and honor.” 

“For shame, uncle Seth!” cried Marian, 
laughing. “To call Frederic a ‘chap.’ I de¬ 
clare I’ll tell him the very instant ho comes in. 
And as for obeying him, I’m sure I only wish 
to know what he requires of me—ho will never 
ask anything but what is just and reasonable.” 

11 Well, I hope he won’t,” said her uncle, 
kindly. “If he docs, it will be misusing the 
best-hearted little girl in the country.” And 
so the subject was dropped, 

“Why, father,” said good Mrs. Watson, tbo 
moment they were alone, “I was astonished ak 
you. You hadn’t ought to try to set Marian 
against her husband.” 

“It came out afore X thought,” he answered. 
“But I’ve no patience with him. He domineers 
that poor child already in a way I shouldn’t 
dare to try on you to this day, old lady.” 

“Oh! that’s because you arc so well-taught; 

I haven’t had the training of you these forty 
years fox* nothing. But 1 think you fancy mat¬ 
ters are worse than they are.” 

“Not a bit of it. Straws show which way the 
wind blows. Now yesterday, Marian had quite 
set her heart on going out in the lot to pick 
strawberries, just as she used when she was a 
little thing, years ago. And then up speaks 
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my lord, all anxiety that that new cravat should 
be hemmed, so that ho could wear it to neighbor 
Taylor’s to tea. Marian gives up the straw¬ 
berries and stays at homo to fix it for him—and 
then, by George l the scamp doesn’t wear it after 
all.” 

“But that was only a trifle-” 

“I know it. Most things are trifles. And 
hero again this morning, you know, there wns 
talk of her riding over to tho gypsum quarry 
with John; Marian thought it was settled, aud 
she and Levina came in, all ready to go down 
and seo old Nancy, who used to make so much 
of her when sho was a child. So then, what 
must he say but that ho was sorry sho was 
going, for he’d given up his own ride so that 
ho could have a quiet morning reading to her? 
Off came Marian’s bonnet at once, and down 
alio sat to enjoy his society.” 

“Well, didn’t she have it?” 

“For half an hour, maybe. Then ho grew 
tired and went off about his own. business, or 
pleasure. I seo it all plain enough; anything 
sho cares for, he will oppose; and expect her 
to give up her wishes to his, reasonable or not. 
She is nil submission and affection now, but 
there’s no telling how long it will last; not a 
great while, if sho has much spirit.” 

“Now, father,” said his wife, remonstrating, 
“I must say I think you see tho worst side. 
I’m sure he’s a good, pious young man; he put 
a bill in the plate on Sunday at collection; and 
ho made most an excellent prayer at the con¬ 
ference meeting.” 

“Good praying does very well,” persisted Mr. 
Watsou; “but good practice is better. They’ve 
been married three weeks now; seo how things 
etand in three years.” 

On their return to the city everything was 
hnndsomcly arranged for tho reception, of tho 
young pair. Marian was the ouly child of her 
parents; their house was large; their hearts on 
the same plan; both were sufficiently roomy to 
take in the new son. Tho best chamber was 
refurnished for- 1 * the children;” every provision 
made for their comfort and convenience, and 
they were received with open arms. 

For a time, all went on very smoothly and 
pleasantly. Mr. Kendall asked a blessing at 
the table—as it was very right he should do; 
though before his coming the ceremony had 
never been practiced. Ho also established 
family prayers, which were a great comfort 
^to Mrs. Brantford. She had been a religious 
woman for years, and had felt very deeply her 
husband’s lack of sympathy in her best feel¬ 
ings; she indulged a ^trong hope that Mr. 


Brantford, who occasionally waited for the ex¬ 
ercise, instead of going directly from breakfast 
to business, would eventually come to take tho 
proper interest in these important matters. As 
for Marian, she listened to Frederic’s eloquent 
petitions with such faith in his excellence; such 
a desire to be able to feel with him in this as 
on every other subject! 

Yet in time some human defects began to 
show themselves, even to tho eye of the affec¬ 
tionate and admiring mother. 

“Seems to me,” remarked Mr. Kendall, as he 
sat very much rt his ease in dressing-gown and 
slippers, “that there’s a tremendous draught 
here—oh! it’s that door on tho crack. Marian, 
just close it, will you?” And Marian lays aside 
her work and rises with alacrity to obey the re¬ 
quest. 

“And now, as you aro up, if you’ll hand 
me that volume from the side-table”—and she 
crosses the room aud gets it for him. Scarcely 
is she seated when he exclaims, “This isn't 
what I wanted, after all; I remember now; I 
was reading lip in our own room before dinner 
and left tho book on the dressing bureau.” A 
look at the ever-ready Marian, and sho trips up 
stairs and is back again in a moment with the 
desired article. 

Little scenes of this sort happened a great 
many times beforo they were noticed; but the 
mother’s attention once directed to them, she 
found it very hard to make allowances. She 
supposed it was only thoughtlessness, to he 
sure; but it was not the way in which her hus¬ 
band had ever treated her—to make her wait 
on him as constantly as a mother on a child. 
It would not be quite as vexing if he ever 
seemed to think of reciprocating these little 
attentions, but that idea never occurred lo Hi 
mind. 

Marian was very domestic in her tastes; an 
evening in their own parlor, Frederic and papa 
reading the news and vouchsafing nn occa¬ 
sional word; mamma and herself busy with 
some pretty work or other, was very pleasant 
and acceptable to her. Still she was youDjr, 
and felt an occasional “drawing” toward other 
scenes. 

“Now, Frederic,” sho said, on one occasion, 
“remember wc go to the Dwights to-morrow 
night. Helen is there, and I have promised 
that wc will spend tho evening.” 

“It will bo quito impossible, Marian. Th«rt 
is a meeting in behalf of tho Turkish Mission* 
and Mr. Abcnfeldt, a returned missionary, is to 
address it—I could not stay away on nnj so- 
count.” 
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llirian, much disappointed, did not venture 
, remonstrance; but Mr. Brantford, unfortu- 
„lelj, had noticed the request and the reply. 

“I don’t pretend to be n judge of Buch mat- 
tin," ho remarked; “but I think you might be 
urnuch in the way of duty, Frederic, in giving 
jour wife this little pleasure as if you attended 
tie meeting.” 

Mr. Kendall turned very pale as was his wont 
vhea displeased. “I do not,” lie said, “admit 
Many interference in questions of this sort—I 
im the best judge of my duty. It would, per- 
hps, be too much to expect, sir, that you 
ihould sympathize in my views.” 

This vas certainly a good place to stop all 
discussion; but Marian’s father was vexed with 
his cool refusal of her request, and further an* 
gered by the assumption of superior excellence 
contained in the last remark. 

"It appears to mo,” he said, sarcastically, 
«thit these can be dissipated in religious mat¬ 
ters as well as in worldly ones. A man who 
pres three or four evenings of every week to 
I prayer-meeting here and a mission concert 
litre, is about as useless to his family, for all 
purposes of companionship or domesticity, as 
ifhewerc at his club, or the theatre, or opera.” 

“Iregret,”answered Frederic, gravely, “that 
tou cannot see the difference.” . 

A very unpleasant pause ensued. Often ns 
the father and mother had observed in Frederic 
a certain indifference to Marian's pleasures, 
they had seldom spoken of it, even to each 
ether, and never to their child. The present 
that statement of truth, coming so unex¬ 
pectedly, was almost stunning. Marian's look 
of distressed appeal so wrought on her father 
that be resumed his paper in silence; and Mr. 
Kendall said no more, though his countenance 
tore a look his wife had learned to know only 
too well. In ordinary cases we should call it 
folkiness; but with him we suppose it must be 
t«rm«d a dignified sense of injury received. 

When tho evening was over, and the married 
piira were alone again, a good deal of remon¬ 
strance and explanation took place. The mother 
1,5 *ery sorry that anything had been said, 
though ebe admitted that it was trying when 
Frederic go entirely refused to give up his own 
phna in any degree. 

“Trying! I fancy it is!” said Mr.Brantford. 
“If it was the first time, or the fortieth, I should 
hue nothing to say about it. But it is always 
th« case—a party, or a concert, or any other 
little enjoyment thnt Marian proposes, is sure 
10 ** impossible in Borne fashion. As for the 
°P«ra, which Bhe used to be so fond of, of course 


his sensitive conscience wouldn’t let him tnko 
her there. How glad wo were,” he continued, 
“when sho gave up Eugene Saunders! How 
fortunate wo thought she was in getting such 
an exemplary husband! But confound me, if I 
wouldn’t rather have a son-in-law with two or 
three respectably sized vices than such a selfish 
saint as this one.” 

“Don’t speak in that way, my dear,” said hiB 
wife, gravely. “Frederic’s religion is not to 
blame—only the want of a practical application 
of it. I don’t want him to be less interested in 
such things, but only a little more thoughtful 
about common affairs.” 

“I have nothing to say against religion,” Mr. 
Brantford answered her. “I’ve seen it working 
in you, Janet, those many years, and I respect 
it. But it’s something like this, you see: here 
am I—I don’t pretend to any goodness what¬ 
ever—and yet I wouldn’t feel myself justified, 
even according to my standard, in doing things 
which he does perpetually. And then he sets 
up, after all that, to be so much holier, and 
treats me ns if I was one altogether out of the 
pale.” 

“It isn't pleasant, I admit,” said the mother. 
“But anything is better than open disagree¬ 
ment. That can do no good; it will only make 
matters worse in every way. Now pray, James, 
do be careful; let all this pass, if it will. Don’t 
take any further notice.” 

This plan might have succeeded if Mr. Ken¬ 
dall had chosen to allow it. But he felt a vin¬ 
dication of his own dignity essential; it was 
necessary to prove to the father-in-law that he 
allowed no meddling in his domestic affairs, and 
should pursue his own course regardless of it, 

“Shall you go to tho Dwights this evening?” 
he asked Marian, at tho br,eakfast-table. 

“Why, yes, if you come home in time, I shall 
be very glad to,” sho answered, somewhat sur¬ 
prised. 

“I believe I have already explained the na¬ 
ture of my engagement,” he said, helping him¬ 
self to toast. “But I presume your father will 
accompany you.” 

“I shall do no such thing,” said Mr. Brant¬ 
ford, hastily. “I went out with her before she 
was married; it was my place then; it is yours 
now.” 

Surprise, not unmixed with disdain, at this 
burst of petulance, expressed itself on Mr. 
Kendall’s faco. 

“Very well,” he responded, placidly; “Marian 
can make her visit in the day time then.” And, 
having thus asserted his independence of con¬ 
trol, ho proceeded, so soon as breakfast was 
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over, to the performance of family worship, for } was lato, and ho was weary and would 
which Mr. Brantford did not tarry. ■ J good-night. She followed at once. *** 

Marian departed on her visit in tho day time, J “And now, I suppose,” said her father look- 
as had been bo kindly suggested; but bIiq did ^ ing after her, “she will have to take a curtain 
not como home before dark. She had not made \ lecture from her amiable lard » 
her appearance when Mr. Kendall returned from 
his meeting and inquired for hor. 

“What in the world can keep her till this i men of his stamp never do—hut his toanner 
hour?” he asked, rather impatiently > was very quiet and cold; to all Marian’s re* 

“They are old friends, you know,” observed > marks ho returned brief, reserved answers or 
her mother; “and sho has not been thero for ^ none at all. 

Borne time. Helen and bIig have a deal to talk \ “Have I done anything to displease you, 
about, I presume.” j dear?” Bho said, at length. 

“I wish she would come,” was his only reply, j “You can ask yourself, Marian, whether it is 
In truth, he felt lost without her; sho was at % pleasant to find my wife so delighted, away from 
home bo constantly. It never occurred to him | home—away from me—in the society of an old 
that his frequent absences might bo equally ' lover.” 

unpleasant to her. \ “Why, what an idea!” said Marian, asten* 

Between eleven and twelve there was a ring j islicd. “Henry was never a lover of mine; 
at tho door, and she came in, rosy and smiling. ^ nothing but a very good friend.” 

“How bright you look, child!” said her j “I do not approve of married women having 
father. “Did you have a pleasant visit?” j friendships with young men,” said Mr. Kendal!, 
“Qh! delightful!” slio answered. “Helen is j snecringly. “Tho regard of their husbands 
to be married next month, and has come to < ought to content them.” 
town for her trousseau. She had such lovely < Just the least little spark of indignation 
things to show* me. Now, you needn’t look so j woke in the young wife at these words, 
disdainful, papa; you admire pretty dresses j “I think you are very unjust—very unkind,” 
and ornaments as much as any one. Then we i; she said, and then paused, amazed at her on a 
went into the nursery and spent an hour with \ audacity. 

tho children. Sirs. Dwight has the sweetest | “Pray, go on, Mrs. Kendall,” spoke her in¬ 
baby you ever saw. And at dinner time, when ^jured partner. “If you nro at a loss forepi- 
Mr. Dwight came home, he brought Henry 1 thets, your father can doubtless supply you.** 
Miller with him. It was really pleasant to see ^ “Do not bring him into our difficulties,if ve 


\ Tho surmise was not very far out of the ffa y. 
\ Frederic did not, indeed, manifest any tanner— 


him again; it is such an age since we have met. 
And in tho evening we all went to the Academy 
together; Lagrango sang deliciously; I don’t 
believo wo ever had such a prima donna before, 
or ever will have again; I quite regretted having 
lost her singing this winter—not that it is of 
any consequence, after all,” sho added, hur¬ 
riedly. “Oh, yes, it was a very nice evening; 
I only needed you, Frederic, to make it perfect.” 

“Thank you,” he said, coldly. “I don’t sup- 
poBQ I was missed.” 

Marian looked disconcerted, and her father 
observed; “You were enjoying yourself in your 
own fashion, you know.” 

“The Dwights saw you home, I suppose?” 
Frederio presently remarked. 

“No; I parted from them at tho door of the 
Academy—Henry was my escort.” 

Gloom settled on Mr. Kendall’s brow; nor did 
*ny of Marian’s little efforts dispel it. In vain 
•he directed her conversation to him, narrated 
various incidents of the day, told how much 
they had wished ho were present, eto., eto.—he : 
■oondnterrupted her with the Btatement that it 


are to have any,” she said. “He means only 
wliat is kind to me, I am certain of that.” 

“I presume so—and for' that cause under¬ 
takes to dictate to me. I think, Marian, ve 
shall be best apart—your parents and I. It 
will be much more comfortable for us to have s 
separate establishment. I have long thought 
so; I am convinced of it now.” 

- This was a thunder-stroke to Marian. “Oh! 
Frederic,” she said, beseechingly, “you would 
not take me away from home?” 

“A wife’s homo is where her husband is. 
'For this cause shall a man leave’—at least, I 
mean—well, it’s tho same thing—applies both 
ways. If you did not feel willing to leave jour 
parents for me, you should never have married 
me,” 

“But where is the necessity of making such 
a choice?” asked Marian. “If you were going 
away—or if there wero any good reason trhj 
wo Bhould not stay here, it would be different. 
But thero is no cause for our removal; I 80 
their only child; such a thing would be agreat 
affliction to them.” 
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“They would soon get over it; you would be 
jn the same city, and would see them frequently. 
It would be much the best for all parties.” 

Marian burst into tears. Most men, on seeing 
ipretty, affectionate little wife so grieved, would 
ftcl an irresistible impulso to kiss her and make 
cp, eren if she had boon in fault. No such ten- 
der promptings overcame Mr. Kendall—no, in¬ 
deed. When you quarrel with people of that 
jort, you never will be reconciled unless you 
Uke every single step yourself. Walk up to 
him, my dear, if you are his love or his wife, 
for he never will come to you; kneel at his feet, 
and own yourself tho most guilty sinner against 
him; clasp his unwilling arms about your neck, 
and he exceeding thankful if ho allows them to 
remain there. 

On tho present occasion, Mr. Kendall proved 
conclusively that ho was the most injured and 
forbearing of mankind—insulted by his father- 
in-law and neglected by bis wife, who forgot 
him in scenes of gayety, and dissipation, and 
the locieiy of other men. Such a course must 
usd in discredit—domestic misery—perhaps in 
infamy. Poor Marian, quite overcome by the 
fearful picture, could only profess her penitence 
and make promises for the future. 

“I never wish to go anywhere without you, 
Frederic,” she said. “But you are always so 
occupied, you know; and indeed, I sometimes 
feel a little dull, staying at-home so constantly. 
But I will never go out alone, now that you have 
told me your feelings about it.” 

"Why need you Btay at homo so constantly?” 
he asked, with calm superiority. “Why not be 
interested in the things that interest me?” 

"I do go with you sometimes,” she pleaded, 
in eicuse. 

“But why not often ?—why not always ? What 
binders that you should take in such scenes the 
tatnc pleasure that I do?” 

She was silent, conscience-struck; why, in¬ 
deed, except that she was a stranger to true 
piety, while Frederic had long possessed it? 
8he did not know—perhaps Mr. Kendall him- 
self had never suspected—how much of his in¬ 
difference to what he called “the world,” was 

due (o a hard, prosaic nature, that cared nothing 

for beautiful sights or sweet sounds; nor how 
F«at a share of his interest in various meetings 
uid religious movements of the day, lay in the 
fact that in, such scenes he was always a con- 
*picuous personage, reverenced and looked up to. 
The project of a separate establishment was 
opped for the present; Mr. Kenditt was too 
oroughly alive to .the economical and other 
TOntagea of his position to urge the matter. 

Vnr V» _ 


$ He felt, however, that it was an excellent rod 
b to keep in pickle for his offending father-in-law, 
b and occasionally took it out and flourished it 
J when that gentleman stood in need of castiga- 
b tion. This was not frequently, however; the 
whole house before long grew to understand 
$ that nothing was to be-gained by a contention 
$ with Frederic. 

s 

b So a year or two passed away. Mr. Kendall’s 
i; prnise was in all the churches; so constant at 
$ meetings, so liberal to every cause, so lavish of 
s time and influence in each good work. At home, 
J his wife had become a silent, thoughtful woman, 
very unlike the gay Marian of old. He was 
b Lord Paramount; everything, ordered with the 
b strictest reference to his comfort and conve- 

< nience. Dainty dishes were made for him aside 
b from the family; his meals must be prepared in 
b a different manner, served in a different fashion 
!| from the rest; and since the cook objected to so 
■; much extra labor, Marian must burn her face 
;! over the range, and tire herself with needless 
\ work to satisfy him. Yet, spite of all that could 
•> be done, he was not entirely suited; there were 
!> some visitors at tho house of whom he disap¬ 
proved; some customs pursued which did not 
\ entirely please him. Reflecting on these things 
j* with that frequency and persistence which he 
b gave to his own personal comforts and discom- 
|j forts, he arrived at the conclusion, that, spite 
b of the additional expense, he should prefer to 
b have a house of his own and order all things in 
■> it. He anxiously sought an occasion, and it ere 
b long presented itself. 

b When Marian had been three years a wife 
n she became a mother. This event caused the- 
b greatest joy to every member of the family, ex- 
s cept the father of the new-born babe, who fore- 
£ saw in it endless trouble, and distraction of the- 
£ mother’s care from himself. As Marian re- 
b covered and her nurse was about to leave, the 
b question of a maid for the child came up. 
b “I do not see the necessity of keeping one,”' 
s Mr. Kendall observed. 

< “There is a necessity, Frederic,” said Mrs. 

\ Brantford. “Marian iB not strong enough to 
\ take the care of that heavy baby.” 

j “She will get stronger, I presume, as time 
| goes on,” Mr. Kendall coolly responded. 

; “And if she does, I do not see the need of 
b her being tied up to a child when you are abund- 
i antly able to afford her the help she wants,” 
l spoke Mr. Brantford, indignantly. 

\ “My own mother,” Frederic calmly pursued, 

5 “took the entire charge of her children, besides 
; having the cares of keeping house; nor did she 
* consider herself a drudge in doing so.” 
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Mrs. Brantford was always ready to pour 
oil on tho waters. “Probably,” said she, 
“your mother was a strong and healthy 
woman. Marian has always boon delicate, 
and she does not got up very well from her 
confinement.” 

“That will all go off in a few weeks; I really 
Bhould not feol myself justified in incurring such 
an expense. It would bo unwarrantable extra¬ 
vagance. 

No uso in trying to holdback tho fatherno^y; 
ho glared terribly over bis spectacles at tho 
offender. “I should have supposed,” ho said, 
“that if tee made no objection to the additional 
trouble and expense in tho family, you would 
have tho grace to bo sileut about the pittance 
you were called on to pay. If you had no re¬ 
gard for your wifo’s comfort, I should think 
shatne would keep you still. Oh! you needn’t 
look at me, Jnnet!—I know what I am saying, 
and I mean it. I should think after tho years 
you have lived in this house—at our cost, 

sir-” Ho almost broke down, quite choked 

'by his indignation. “But since you think so 


much of a few dollars, / will pay for a nurse 
for your child-” 

“Mr. Brantford,” replied Frederic, quite im¬ 
perturbably, “you will do no such thing. I a 
future you shall have no opportunity to re¬ 
proach me with your bounty. I will remove 
my wife and child from your house to-morrow." 

All remonstrance and entreaty were wasted 
and Mr. Kendall set up his own establishment, 
governed according to his own ideas. Some 
women would have understood how to manage 
him, and, standing up for their own right*, 
made themselves respected. IMarian, gentle and 
yielding, only knew how to submit; and did it 
with sweetness, if sometimes sadly. She is old 
for her years; faded and worn; her health, too, 
is not very strong; but she keeps about, and ia 
very watchful over Mr. Kendall’s comfort. 

He is robust enough, and highly thought of 
as over. Only a week or two ago ho gave, we 
can’t say how many, hundreds to tho Tract 
Society. And everybody but her parents—and 
perhaps herself—still considers that Marian 
Brantford made a most foetuxate match. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was true, Jessie had received the proposal 
Bhesomuoh dreaded, received it exactly ab her 
mother had described the scene; but if other 
and deeper feelings prevailed -with her, they 
were buried far out of sight by the delicate re¬ 
ticence of a nature which shrunk from, any re¬ 
velation of feelings which would, perhaps, never 
receive a generous response. Though the most 
single-hearted and frank creature in the world, 
Jessie would have died rather than confess feel¬ 
ings such as I fear occupied her heart even at 
this time. 

“Well, aunt Mattie, I have obeyed you,” she 
said, with a sorrowful look of the eyes, tho mo¬ 
ment we were alone together. “It breaks my 
hart, but I have listened to all ho could say, 
poor fellow! and it is over. What a terrible, 
terrible thing it must be to love a person who 
does not care for you. Oh! aunt Mattie, aunt 
Mattie! it is,” she hesitated, turned crimson, 
and added, “it must be like death, worse than 
death; for to crush one’s pride is to deprive life 
of its dignity, and this thing I have done for 
him.” 

“And do you begin to regret it?” I said, Bit¬ 
ting down and drawing her head to my shoul¬ 
der. 

“Regret it? . The thought oppresses me; I 
am so sorry for him; my heart aches when I 
think of the look lie gave me. “Oh! why is it 
that love cannot always be mutual?” 

“That would destroy half its romanco, I 
fear,” said I, smiling in spite of my sympathy 
in her distress. 

She gave a little nervous laugh and said, 
“She supposed so; but it was very hard to see 
a good man suffer disappointment and mortifi¬ 
cation Buch as she had just witnessed. Some 
ladies might glory in these things, but, for her 
part, she hoped never to have another offer in 
her life. It was hard to give pain, harder by 
far than to endure it. Poor John Bosworth, 
how wretched he must he!” 

I atroTo to comfort her, for there was no 
affectation in all this. She really did suffer all 


; libr broken speech implied, but she felt the 
? humiliation she had given too keenly for argu- 
J ment. 

\ “He bowed himself before me ds if I were a 
i queen; and to bo rejected after all, it was very 
i cruel!” sho exclaimed, excitedly; “but what 
S could I do? There was Mrs. Donnison—but no 
j matter about her.” 

j; Jessie Btopped suddenly, and a flame of crim- 
1 Son spread and glowed in her cheeks. 

\ “ You don’t like Mrs. Dennison, aunt Mattie?’* 

t she said, after a moment’s silence. 

S “No, I never did like her,” was my prompt 
i reply. 

! “She is a strange ■woman,” said Jessie, 

j; thoughtfully; “so brilliant, so full of attrnc- 
jj tions, everybody is charmed with her at first 
5 sight. I was.” 

S “And now?” I suggested, 
i She looked at me earnestly, then smiled a 
\ littlo bitterly, I thought, and said, 

$ “Who can help like—admiring her?” 

S Something was wrong in that quarter, I was 
>, sure of it; two natures so opposite as that of 
ij our Jessie and Mrs. Dennison could not long 
1 ; harmonize under tho same roof, 
j “Well,” I said, smoothing tho raven braids 
ij of Jessie’s hair, “the worst is over now. Mr. 
I Bosworth will think all the better of you for 
j! being truthful and honest; we shall have him 
l for a friend still, never fear.” 

\ Jessie shook her head quito dejectedly. 

{ “No, that can never be, these ridc 3 and invi- 
£ tations have been misunderstoojl. IIo really 
l thought I was encouraging him, when you 
I; know, dear aunt Mattie, I hadn’t tho least idea 
5 of what it all meant. Ho talks of going to Eu- 

Jj rope at once; or—or-” 

$ “Or what?” I Inquired, with an inclination 
l to smile, “drown himself by the old mill, per- 
haps?” 

$ She glanced at me a little roguishly, and said 
S with a half Bigh, “Yes, aunt, I believe he almost 
> threatened that.” 

| “So much the better,” I said, gravely enough, 
£ for she was on the alert for aDy signs of ridicule; 
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“the disappointment which takes that form is 
not killing.’ 1 

“Don’t!” she said, with a contraction of the 
forehead, which gave evidence of real pain, 
“the very remembrance of his face is a re¬ 
proach to me; and there they *sat so quietly in 
the shade of a tree enjoying the scenery. To 
them, I dare say, the world contained nothing 


Niagara lowered half an inch, if it would gi Tt 
the poor better and cheaper flour. Well, uI 
was Baying, the hives of industry which lay ia 
the hazy distance, made the landscape one of 
peculiar interest. The signs of rich cultivation 
that lay upon the undulating grounds, the range 
of blue mountains bidden therein, so far away 
that they seemed embankments of clouds, tooka 


else to think of. Mrs. Dennison even pointed 
at us with her whip, as if we made up the 
figures of a picture.” 

11 Well, but she did not know,” I suggested.' 

“Heaven forbid!” 

We were interrupted then, and JeBsio went to 
her mother, whoso gentle sympathy was always 
at command, though the cause of grief might 
be unexplained. The presence of that woman 
was like a calm autumn day, it saddened while 
it made you better. 

I could not divine why it was, but for some 
reason Mrs. Dennison appeared ill at ease after 
her ride that morning. Mr. Lee was about the 
house all day, but she rather avoided him, and 
disappeared altogether from the square balcony, 
where he was in the habit of reading when the 
shadows crept round to that side of the house. 
Late in the day I went out for a walk, and, 
mounting the hill back of the house, wandered 
along its upper ridge, where a thick growth of 
hemlocks aud forest trees shut out a glorious 
landscape on either hand; for this hill formed a 
spur of the mountains which partially separated 
two broad valleys. That on the east I have 
already described: but the other, and broader 
Bpace of country, could only be commanded 
from one or two prominent points on the ridge. 
A largo rock fringed with ferns and mountain 
pinks marked one of these spots. A footpath 
led to it through the trccB, and, as the rock 
crowned a declivity of several hundred feet, it 
ended there. 

I sat down upon the rock weary from my long 
walk, and gazed dreamily upon the broad plain 
at my feck It was in a state of beautiful cul¬ 
tivation; a liyge county town lay under the 
shelter of the near mountains, over which a 
cloud of smoke floated from the numerous iron 
foundries that were in full blast in the environs. 
The breaks and gossamer floating of this cloud 
interested me, not the less because its source 
was in the useful development of the resources 
of a great commonwealth. I loved to think that 
with every wreath of that graceful vapor came 
assurance -of bread for the working man and 
profits to the capitalist: for to toe such thoughts 
give dignity to the beautiful. I am not one of 
those who would object to having the waters40f 


.new aspect every time I saw them. Like the busy 
city, every beautiful object conveyed an undo 
thought of prosperity; even tho distant noise cf 
some forges under the mountain sounded har¬ 
moniously in connection with the broad scene. 

As I Bat looking upon this gloriouB picture, 
reflecting that my beloved country could bout 
of thousands on thousands equally rich, both in 
beauty and thrift, a footstep in the grass dis- 
turbed me, and, turning my head, I saw Mrt 
Dennison walking slowly along the footpath. 
She was in deep thought, and evidently did net 
observe me, for I was Bitting on a Blopc of the 
rock and a mossy fragment rose up between us. 
She held a letter in her hand, which seemed to 
give her anything but pleasure, for as she retd 
a cloud fell heavily on her forehead, and the 
beautiful brows contracted. She stopped in the 
middle of the footpath and seemed to rend the 
letter over a second time. During all this lice 
she was so near to me, that I could distin¬ 
guish the heavy sigh with which she folded the 
paper. 

After this, Bhe stood a moment gazing open 
the landscape at her feet. She seemed to feel 
the beauties this glorious point of view pre¬ 
sented, and her face cleared up. That moment 
I spoke to her. She gave a little start, hid the 
letter away somewhere in the folds of her dre”, 
and Bat down upon tho rock. That woman, I 
do think, never took a position which did not 
at once settle into line3 of grace. Just then the 
scarlet folds of her shawl fell in rich contra*! 
with the green mosses of the rock and cool 
foliage of the trees, and I could not help ob¬ 
serving that, even for my sake, flho conde¬ 
scended to bo artistic. 

“Ah, Miss Hyde, I am glad to find you here, 
these woods were getting lonesome,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

“But it is not lonesome here,” I replied; "thii 
moment I was thinking what a cheerful idea of 
life the whole scene yonder presented.” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking toward tbe 
distant city; “after all, civilization has its fine 

points, even in a picture. I do not -wonder yoa 

love this spot, if it were only from its contralto- 
A moment back I was almost chilled by the 
lonely murmur of the pines and the dull ■***? 
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of waters answering them; surely there is some {. glance of her almond-shaped eyes that I did 
rWer near, Miss Hyde.” $ not liko; a sinister questioning that aroused all 

“Yes, at the foot of this descent.” 5 original distrust that her simple manner had, 

“Oh! true, I can see gleams of water through > for ft time, laid to rest, 
the gloom. How steep the hill is!” * “Indeed! What, no lovers? and she, so beau- 

“Ye 8 , almost a precipice,” I answered. “One \ tiful, such a peculiar style! I thought young 
would not like to attempt a descent.” j| Bosworth was something more than a neighborly 

“Indeed, I would rather like it. If one had £ cavalier; a fine young fellow, Miss Hyde, and 

something of a catch, isn’t he?” 

“I don’t know exactly what you mean by a 


s mania for suicide now, it would be liko a \ 
romance. A single false step, and you could j 


hardly hear the plunge or a cry for help, if the \ good catch, madam,” I replied, more and more 
actor were coward enough to give it. Tho waters J repulsed. 


are very black and Bullen down yonder.” 


‘Oh! I see; not worldly enough for board- 


I turned away from them with a shudder; 5 ing-school vulgarisms; but I, who am naughty 
this idea of death and crime which she had i enough to remember them now and then, will 
adranced chilled me. The waters did, indeed, > explain that there is nothing very terriblo in a 
look black as we saw them weltering on through ;‘good catch.’ It only moans a handsome, 


the piny gloom. 

“Do you know,’ 


: fashionable, and rioh man, whom every mar- 
she said, smiling blandly > riageable young lady is dying for and only one 


upon me, “I found a pretty bird’s-nest under ; can get.” 
a tuft of fern leaves up yonder, with fourlovoly I “Then our young neighbor will not answer 
speckled eggs? My red shawl frightened the > to the character, for ho is neither fashionable 
poor birds, and they made a terrible fluttering; i nor more than oomfortably rich; nor has he 
so, in pity to the little creatures, I came away I any number of young ladies dying for him.’ 
only half satisfied.” 

“Oh! you have found my nest!” I exclaimed, 


‘Only one, perhaps?” 

Tho same sidelong glance, tho same crafty 


thanking her kindness from the depths of my «undercurrent in her questioning, 
heart, “My own little birds, they have built in “If you mean Jessie, Mrs. Dennison, I am 
that spot for three years; I dare Bay some of i: very sure she has no such feelings as you sus- 
thebird3 hatched under those broken leaves are •< pect toward any one.” 


tinging to us now. 
here.” 


Nobody ever molests them * 


Oh! I daro say not; one always likes to 
talk nonsense about such things, but it amounts 


“Indeed I did them no harm; only took one «to nothing. Of course, people are always ex- 
little peep at tho eggs and ran away; so don’t«pcctjng hosts of lovers when an heiress'is in 
look so terrified; the birds did not seem half bo i: question, and Miss Dee has the reputation of 


much frightened.” 

I smiled and dropped tho subject. 


The truth * 


immense expectations.” 

Yes,” I answered, artfully, I am afraid, 


ifl, I really am silly about the birds, and always ; “Jessio will bo very rich, indeed. Along that 
keep their hiding-places secret, if I can, even! valley Bho will own land enough for a small 
from Jessie, who does not understand their ; principality, if such things were recognized in 


dainty habits as I do. 


:: this country, and many a smoke wreath that 


Mrs. Dennison busied herself looking about jj you see curling up from the city yonder, comes 


on the landscape. 

“Tell me,” she said, “whereabouts is that « 


; from tho dwellings that will yet bo hers.” 

Mrs. Dennison’s eyes kindled. “Show me,” 


delightful old miU -which we stopped at this j she said, eagerly, and shading her eyes with one 
morning? I do assure you, Miss Hyde, it is : hand, “where does tho land lie—this prinoi- 
the most picturesque bit that I ever saw out of « pality of which Jessie will ho mistress?” 
a picture; this river must be the stream on i; “Yonder to the left, around and far beyond 
which it stands.” j; that hill.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “but the mill is not:; “The hill with so many grassy slopes, and 
Tkihle from here.” i: crested with groves? Thnt hill, and the lands 

“We had a delightful five minutes examining ;; around it, will it surely be Jessie Leo’s in- 
she resumed, “that is, my good host, Mr. inheritance?” 

JAWrance, and myself. As for our sweet Jessie t “Every foot of land, every smoke that curls 

her cavalier-lover, must I say_” J from several blocks of houses in the centre of 

‘Jessie Lee has no IoverB,” I answered, l tho city.” 

for there was something in the aide- S -/ “And does Mr. Lee havo all this income?” 
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“Every cent.” 

Her eyes sparkled. Fresh roses bloomed out 
on her cheeks. 8he threw out her arm, and 
waved it inward as if gathering the property 
in one sweeping embrace. 

“Ah! what a world of enjoyment you or I 
could get out of all that if it were ours I” she 
said, with unaccountable exultation in her 
voice. "No wonder he lives like a prince.” 

I answered her with constraint. This enthu¬ 
siasm disturbed me. 

“I am not sure, madam, that either you or I 
would be happier for possessing so much care 
as this wealth would bring; for my part, that 
which I enjoy without responsibility, ia enough.” 

Her beautiful mouth curled with a sneer, the 
first I ever saw on those lips. 

“Ah! it requires taste and habits of power 
to prepare one for these things; some people 
are born with them. Some people nro born 
for them, and others-” 

“Well,” I said, smiling with satisfaction that 
she had at last broken looso from her Bystem of 
crafty adulation. 

“And others,” she said, adroitly, “nro so 
gentle and unselfish, that they live in the happi¬ 
ness of their friends. It would be a pity to 
cumber such with all the anxieties of wealth; 
ono would ns soon think of weighing the angels 
down with gold.” 

I declare, the quickness of that woman 
frightened me. The sneer left her lips in a 
glow of smiles before it was formed. Her eyes 
w‘ere bent on my face innocent ns a child's, j 
She sat down by me, folding the scarlet shawl j 
lightly nrouud her. j 

“Now that wo are talking of rich people,” > 
she said, with an air of the most natural con- j 
fidcnce, “do tell me about this Mr. Lawrence, j 
Is lie very much in lovo with our Jessie or \ 
not?” | 

“I never heard or thought that he was in $ 
love with her, Mrs. Dennison.” ? 

“Nor she with him?” ? 

The question stung mo. It gave form to a] 

painful thought tlmt had been growing in my { 
heart, and I felt myself blushing hotly under J 
her glance. 


“Mrs. Dennison, are such questions honor- * 
able?” | 

“Not if you cannot answer them without? 
blushes. I beg pardon.” ? 

“Are they delicate?” I urged, angrily. j 

“Not if thoy touch her friends so keenly, j 
Again I beg pardon.” ^ 

“Mrs. Dennison,” I said, conquering the > 
anger that burned in me like a fire, “excu^* 


^ me if I seem rude, but if there ib anything of 
\ excitement in my manner, it is because I i a 
| not used to canvassing tho feelings of mj 
5 friends even with those nearest and <le*re«t 
s to me.” 

< “And me you consider a stranger,” she said, 

< dcprecatingly. 

£ “Almost,” I replied, with blunt truth. 

5 “And one whom you cannot like.” 

\ I bit my lips to keep back tho words tint 
\ pressed against them. 

| “At my age, Mrs. Dennison, new feeling 
> spring up slowly in the heart.” 

\ She made another desperate attempt at mj 
j> weak side. 

! “At your age? My dear Miss Hyde, am I to 
judge what it iB by that smooth cheek, or by 
{ your words?” 

\ “ I am afraid it is best to bo judged of by the 

[ slow growth of feelings such as wc speak of,” 
I replied, gravely. 

She looked down sadly, and tearB came trem¬ 
bling into her eyes. I really think she felt it 
Her habits of fascination were such that si* 
was doubtless wounded that they could fifl 
even with so unimportant a person as I wbb. 

“You are unkind, I would say unjust; only 
that feeling is seldom a matter of choice. Bat 
I, who was prepared to love you by dear Jessie’s 
praises, who did like you so much at the first 
sight, it does seem a little cruel that you should 
meet all this with repulsion.” 

Her tears made mo uncomfortable; one hid 
dropped to her cheek, and hung on its rosa 
liko a dew-drop. A man, I think, would hate 
yielded to her then and there, but a quiet old 
maid is not generally so impressible. But her 
grief touched me, and, feeling that there b»d 
been something of rudeness in my speech, I 
strove to soften it. 

“Not repulsion, Mrs. Dennison, but wc old 
maids aro a littlo on the reserve always. Do 
not think me unkind because I do not care to 
talk much of those who trust and shelter me. 

She laid her hands on mine and smiled 
sweetly through her tears. 

“You are right. It was all rash childish arts, 
not curiosity; how could it be when dear Jean* 
tells me everything with her own sweet lips! 

I longed to draw my ; hand from under her?, 
but conquered the impulse, and seemed tolisltf 
with patience at least. 

“But we will drop our sweet Jessie,” ^ 
said, “and talk of somo one else; Mr. I**' 
rence, for instance. Are yon sure that be u 
without property ?” 

“Indeed I caanot tell. He lives in anoth* 
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tult, tad may bn rich or poor, for aught we i 
kaoir of a certainty; aU that I can say is, that j 
he hts nerer been represented as being wealthy ? 

toes." ] 

“That is a pity,” she said, thoughtfully, “a i 
peat pity; an heiress stands no chance with I 

auch men.” < 

I started, feeling as if it were myself she J 
speaking of. j 

'•And why, pray?” waa my sharp response, j 
“AhI these splendid men, proud and poor, j 
hoir can you expect them to face the world ns! 
fortune-hunters? After all, wealth has its; 
drawback. I often pity ft girl with money, for j 
the most sensitive and the most noble keep j 
aloof. I can imagine a man like this Lawrence j 
bow wearying his heart out, or turning it to; 
iron if it brought him to the feet of an heiress, j 
Such men liko to grant, not take.” 

"Isn’t that a sort of proud selfishness?” I 
wked, struck by the force and truth of her 
worldly knowledge. 

“Selfishness? Of course it is. What else 
do we find in the noblest nature? But you are 
looking serious, and I have watched that cloud 
of smoke till it wearies me.” 

She arose while speaking, and walked away, 
pissing through the trees like some gorgeous 
bird whoso homo was beneath the branches. 

I watched her with a strange feeling of ex¬ 
citement. What would her object prove in cross- 
questioning me as she did? Was it mere vulgar 
curiosity, or Borne deep-seated purpose? Why 
this anxiety about Jessie’s expectations? In 
ahort, had the woman come to us bent on mis¬ 
chief of somo kind, or was I a suspicious wretch 
determined to find evil in everything? 

That evening Messrs. Lawrence and Bosworth 
came, according to some previous engagement. 

I was a little surprised at this, but after awhile 
mw that a generous and noble motive lay at the 
bottom of it all. Jessie had besought Bosworth 
to remain her friend; ho had promised, and 
thus generously kept an engagement made be¬ 
fore hia proposal, and when it must have been 
a painful sacrifice. Nothing could be more 
delicate and lovely than Jessie’s manner of re¬ 
ceiving him. She neither colored nor looked 
down, but came toward him with a deprecating 
stoop of the whole person, while there was a 
depth, of sadness in her eyes that more than 
kgged pardon for the wound she had given, 
bosworth was grave, but very gentle in his re¬ 
ception of this kindness. He moved toward a 
far end of. the room, and they sat down to¬ 
gether, talking earnestly to each other. 

Mr. Lee was in the room and watched them 


rather gravely, I thought; but Mrs. Dennison, 
who was chatting merrily with Lawrence, called 
him to her side, and after that he seemed to for¬ 
get everything but her. 

Being left to myself, I was crossing tho room 
to go out, when Jessie beckoned me to the sofa, 
where she was sitting. 

“Ah! Miss Hyde,” bIio said, earnestly, “try 
and persuade Mr. Bosworth to give up his wild 
plan of going away.” 

“And have you really formed such on idea?” 
I asked. 


“Yes,” ho said, striving to smile, “one can¬ 
not loiter forever in these pleasant country 
places. I have been a dreamer too long.” 

“But not yet,” I pleaded, answering tlio ap¬ 
peal in Jessie’s eyes; “you will not go in thiB 
unfriendly way.” 

“Unfriendly?” he repeated, glancing at Jes- 
: sie. “No, I shall never do that; never feel 
; unfriendly toward any of you, Miss Hyde.” 

! “But we cannot spnro you, and I am quite 


i 

\ 


\ 

\ 


\ 

i 


I 


\ 


sure Mrs. Dennison will bo heart-broken if-” 

I hesitated, conscious of tho impropriety con¬ 
tained in these impulsive words. 

“Oh! Mrs. Dennison will never bo quito 
heart-broken at anything, I fancy,” he replied, 
with a faint smile; “but if you really desire it, 
I will not break up the arrangements of our 
guests. A few weeks moro or less neod mako 
little difference in a lifo time.” 

Jessie brightened at this, and looked so grate¬ 
fully on her rejected lover, that he smiled, but 
very mournfully, as if reproaching her for being 
so kindly and yet so firm. 

Early in the evening, Mrs. Leo’s little maid, 
Lottie, came into the parlor, and, after casting 
her bright eyes in every corner of the room, 
went up to her master and whispered something. 
Mr. Leo arose and went out. I beckoned Lottie, 
and asked if her mistress was worse? 

“No, Miss Hyde, I can’t say that she is, or 
that she isn’t; because she hasn’t said a word 
about it. But she isn’t asleep, and it seems 
lonesome up there, within hearing of all the 
fun, and not know what it is about. For how 
Mrs. Bab—how that lady’s voice rings through 
the tower when Bhe laughB.” 

“Yes,” said I, “she has a clear, Bweot voice.” 

Lottie gave an almost imperceptible toss of 
the bead. 

“Besides,” she said, drawing mo aside, and 
speaking in a low voice, “mistress can look 
right into the window where those people stand; 
I don’t know ob she did, but I can.” 

“Well, could you discover more than we, who 
are in the room, Lottie?” 
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The toss of her head was definite now, but 
she made no other reply, except to whisper, 
“Mrs. Babylon is coming this way, and I’m off.” 

“Stop,'* I said; “did Mrs. Leo send for—for 
any of us?’* 

“Send? No; but she expected, and being 

all alone evenings is what she isn’t used to.” 
“I’ll go up at once.” 

“There now, alwayB flying off! It isn’t you 
sho wants.** 

“How do you know that, if sho asked for no 
one in particular?” 

“How do I know? Well, that’s good! As if 
I didn’t know the difference betweon her want¬ 
ing you and him! When she wants you, it’s all 
quiet and don’t caro much about it in her looks. 
When he ought to bo there, and isn’t, something 
comes into her eyes that makes your heart ache. 
I never saw it till lately; but that look is grow¬ 
ing on her, and would more, if it wasn’t for 
me.” 

“Why, how can you prevent it, Lottio?” 
“Well, in a good many ways, Miss Ilyde. 
Ono of ’em is by nice littlo lies that hurt no¬ 
body, but do her lots of good. I know just 
how he makes bouquets, and when thoy don’t 
come at the right time, I run down and make 
up a bunch of flowers myself. I stole some 
pink and bluo ribbons from his room to tie ’em 
with. Oh! it’s worth whilo to see her eyes 
sparkle when I bring them in. Then I’ve 
studied his way of sending compliments and 
messages. Don’t pretend to be a genius like 
you that write poetry.” 

“Lottie!” 

“ Oh! don’t be frightened. I shan’t bring you 
to disgrace about it. Made up my mind to that 
from the first. You needn’t get mad and blush 
so; I ain’t a genius, but I can make up stories 
in my head; and why not tell ’em to her? Why 
not, I sny, when they please her? You should 
hear the elegant messages I bring from Mr. 
Lee, at least four times a day. When she gets 
a nice little dish for dinner, it gives her ap¬ 
petite to think ho ordered it; but the cook 
knows.” 

s^Sut, Lottie, this is wrong.” 

“Wrong! Well, I like that, Miss Hyde.” 

“It isn’t the truth, Lottie.” 

“The truth! Who said it was? As if I 
didn’t know it* was lying, and glory in it!” 

I could hardly keep my countenance. As 
for arguing a moral question with Lottie, tho 
thought was too ridiculous. She had her own 
ideas, and kept to them without tho slightest 
regard to those of other people. 

While we had been talking, Lottie had gradu* 


\ ally edged hersolf out of tho room, and herUjt 
j speech was delivered on the platform of the ter- 
t raoe. Mrs. Lee’s window was up, and I 
\ her husband enter tho room with wliat seemed 
\ to me a reluctant step. He Bat down, and 
opened a book, as if to read aloud. This hid 

been his usual custom, but the last few even- 
Sings had been spent in the drawing-room. I 
} would have taken his place, but she rejected mj 
I offer with ono of thoso deep sighs that excite m 
! much pity when thoy como from an invalid. 

; “You talk against fibs, Miss Hyde; nowwbsl 
• do you think of that? She never would a sent 
; for him—died first, like a lamb starving in the 
: cold. Hist! there comes Mrs Babylon and her 
private beau.” 

j True enough, Mrs. Dennison and Lawrence 
J had passed through one of tho drawing-room 
\ windows, and were slowly coming down the ter* 

> raco platform, which, as I have said, ran around 
t one end and the back of tho houso. It afforded 
S a fine promenade, and they were enjoying the 
t moonlight that fell upon it. My attention wu 
5 occupied by them a moment, during which 

> Lottie disappeared. Tho railing of this plat¬ 
form was lined with a rich shrubbery of hot¬ 
house plants, lemon trees, tall roses, and such 
creeping vines as bear most choice blossoms. 
These oast heavy shadows, and I funcy that the 
girl disappeared among them, listening, per¬ 
haps, being considered as one of tho accomplish¬ 
ments which she devoted to the benefit of her 
mistress. 

When I went back to the drawing-room, 
Jessie was at the piano, and Bosworth sat near, 
watching her sadly as she ployed. She did not 
attempt to sing, and he offered no request of 
tho kind. Altogether it was a gloomy evening. 
Really I think this idea of turning love into 
friendship is an absurd way of settling things. 
Throwing ashes on hot embers only keeps th» 
fire in more certain glow. Jessio wa9 young, 
and had no idea of prudence in Buch matters. 

I did not quite understand the undercurrent of 
her nature; but, in my heart, thought it best 
that Bosworth should leave the, neighborhood. 

; The next morning I saw Lottie coming out of 
: Mrs. Dennison’s room, looking demure « » 

: house cat. 

“I've taught’em howto do another br*W,' 
she said, innocently. “If they tangle it, yoa 
know, I ain’t to blame.” 

After our conversation on tho ridge, Mn- 
Dennison made the best of her advantages, 
after ingratiating herself into the room of our 
invalid, managed to pass a good deal of be* 
time there. I think Mrs. Lee unconscious!/ 
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exercised a little selfishness in this; for it hap¬ 
pened—so naturally that I never should havo 
observed it but for Lottie—that Mr. Lee visited 
his wifo more frequently when his guest was 
there than at any other time- Indeed, it was 
not many days before tho invalid ceased almost 
entirely to see him alone. 

After my attention was drawn to this by one 
of Lottie’s ourt sayings, I noticed another thing 
tbit troubled me more than Mrs. Dennison’s 
risijs. A mulatto girl was constantly following 
her mistress to the room, asking for orders, or 
reminding Mrs. Dennison of something that she 
hid been desired to remember. She made one 
or two efforts to fix herself in Lottie’s apart¬ 
ment, but that singular female rebuffed the first 
attempt, by standing square in the door and 
asking^oint blank if there was anything in that 
room which Cora wanted. The girl answered, 
“No,” and went away rather crestfallen. 

It is very difficult to repress the aggressions 
of a guest under your own roof, especially one 
who invariably disarms you with honied words 
and apologies for anything that threatened to 
offend. It was not for mo to regulate tho 
movements in Mr. Leo’s house; and so adroitly 
were they managed; that no power could lmve 
reached them. To my surprise, Lottie, nil of a 
sadden, not only seemed to lose her animosity 
to the widow, but hung about her with assiduity 
almost equal to that bestowed on her mistress. 
But one thing was remarkable: nono of her 
bright sayings, or exhibitions of sharp, good 
BenBo were manifested in Mrs. Dennison’s pre¬ 
tence, With her she was dull and quiet; nay, 
ilmo3t stolid. I havo heard her ask questions 
with the moat innocent air which a child of three 
years old could havo answered. It was sur¬ 
prising how anything so near a witch in her 
real nature could tame herself into that lump of 
stupidity. Sho was a great deal in Mrs. Denni¬ 
son's room; and onco I saw them seated together 
on tho hillside, talking earnestly. Still, for 
leveral days, nothing happened worthy of re¬ 
membrance. Mr. Lee and the widow rode out 
once or twice without Jessie, who, feeling a little 
hurt for her mother’s sake, decided to remain at 
home and sit with tho gentle invalid. I do not 
know that sho observed it, but there certainly 
waa very little entreaty used to induco her to 
join them. Indeed, upon the third morning, 
nothing was said on the subject; Jessie was not \ 
even invited. 

One day, just after Mr. Lee and his guest had j 
j* ^ en fr° m the door, Mr. Lawrence called, j 
8 Bee h ^ em f roin tho distance, he said, j 
tad came to inquire after Miss Lee’s health. 1 


s Tho flood of crimson that rushed over Jessie's 
| face, when I told her this, made my heart beat 
} heavily. She arose and went down, avoiding 
< my anxious glance as she passed me. Tho doors 
J were all open, but I heard no voices in tho 
j drawing-room; they must havo been talking 


very low, and what did that portend between 
two persons perfectly alone? So anxious had 


\ I become that it seemed to me as if some harm 
| were intended our Jessie among these strange 
s people. She had never seemed really happy 
\ since they canio among us. Indeed, there had 
[ been little of comfort for any one. 
i What passed between Jessio and Lawrence I 
1 learned afterward. But only so far ns a young 
| girl can force herself to speak of things pertain¬ 
ing to her affections. One thing is certain: 
when sho came up stairs, after his departure, a 
look of uncertain joy pervaded her faoe, and oho 
breathed quickly. I asked no questions, and 
was not surprised that she Baid nothing; but 
from that day her manner became moro elastic: 
and, from some words that escaped, I am confi¬ 
dent that, up to this time, sho had fancied Law¬ 
rence engaged to Mrs. Dennison; or, at the least, 
ready at any moment to assume that position. 
Indeed the widow had told her as much. 

Tho next day Jessio was invited to join Mr. 
Lee and his guest in their ride; but she refused 
it coldly, nay, almost haughtily. Her father, 
for the first time in his life, seemed really angry 
with her. He said nothing, however, but rode 
forth with a flush on liis brow. Again Mr. 
Lawrence called, or would havo called, but that 
he saw Jessie wandering off toward tho pino 
woods, and followed her. I saw them sitting a 
long time on a garden chair Btationcd on the 
skirts of the grove, but said nothing to any one, 
not even to herself when Bho came down the 
hill, alone, with a light in her eyes that I had 
never seen there before. 

I think Lawrence must have made fivo or six 
of these morning visits beforo they were bus 
pccted by any one in the house. Cora was usu¬ 
ally busy in her mistress’ room all the forenoon, 
and Lottio usually took the occasion of Mrs, 
Dennison’s absence to sit with loving watchful¬ 
ness by our invalid, only too happy if a low 
word or patient Bmile rewarded her dovoiion. 
But it came out at last. 

One day I went suddenly upon tho terrace 
platform, and found Cora standing closo by one 
of tho drawing-room windows, with her Bhoul- 
dcr against the framowork. The blind swing¬ 
ing open concealed her from any person within; 
and the position sho maintained, while sorting 
the shades from some skeins of worsted that she 
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held, was that of careless rest She changed 
her position, and sauntered away on seeing me; 
but it was with a heavy, careless manner, as if 
she had been unwarrantably disturbed. I looked 
into the sitting-room in passing, and, as I had 
expected, Lawrence and Jessie were sitting on 
rf sofa close to that window. Mrs. Dennison 
was in splendid spirits when she came back from 
her ride that day. There was something triumph¬ 
ant in her Btcp which put you in mind of some 
handsome Amazon returning from battle. She 
leaned heavily on Mr. Lee, as ho lifted her 
from tho saddle; nay, I am certain that she 
rested against him half a moment longer than 
was necessary. Jessie was standing near me, 
but noticed none of these things. Noblo girl, 
she was never on the look out for evil. Her 
own upright mind tinted everything with its 
own puro*hues. 

Mr. Leo Btayed a long time, giving orders : 
about the horses. When he came up the steps, : 
I had an opportunity of observing him closely. ; 
He was pale, and looked strange. I cannot i 
describe what I wish you to understand, but all j 
tho influences that had so long dwelt around j 
that man seemed swept away. Tho very dignity ; 
of his tread was gone. What had occasioned ] 
this? I know now, and never doubted then, j 
that tho woman sweeping through our lmll, at i 
the foment, had produced this transformation; jj 
and yet no words had passed between them that j 
his own daughter might not have heard without 
reproof. j 

Mrs. Dennison gave us a triumphant glance, 5 
as she passed the balcony where wo were stand- \ 
ing, and proclaimed that she had never enjoyed | 
a ride bo much. It was a heavenly day, and J 
the landscape transcondant. $ 

Jessie smiled Boftly, and turned a bright 
glance on my face, which said, more plainly 
than Mrs. Dennison’s words, “I, too, have had 
a heavenly day, which will go with my dreams 
into many another day, making an Eden of 
them all.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Dennison came out of 
her chamber, still in her riding-habit. She was 
pale as death, her eyefl gleamed, and her lips 
quivered. She dashed into tho balcony, and 
laid her hand on Jessie’s shoulder bo rudely, 
that the yowqg girl drew back with an impulse 
of surprise. 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Dennison?” 

Mrs. Dennison looked at her a moment, sub¬ 
dued tho quivering of her lips with a great 
effort, and broke into a laugh so hoarse and: 
constrained, that Jessio shrunk back. 

“What is the matter?” she said, with a look 


! of the most profound innocence. “Why, n$. 
thing; only wo have but just time to dress for 
dinner, and hero you stand as if the whole world 
could wait.” 

I could see that her frame was trembling froa 
head to foot. The color would not come 
to her face. With all her powers she was but 
a woman, and a jealous woman at the b«t 
From that moment I felt very sure that Con 
had performed her mission promptly. Je«i* 
could not understand it, but stood looking it 
her guest in blank amazement. 

“You have ridden too far,” she said, coldly, 
“and tho fatigue has shaken your nerve?, I 
fear. Shall I send for a glass of wine? for it 
will be sometimo beforo dinner.” 

“Wine? no; but—but I will iako a glass of 
water, if you please, Miss Hyde.” 

Jessio seemed anxious to get away, for she 
started before I could anticipate her to order 
the water, and I was left alone with Mrs. Den¬ 
nison. Her self-command was giving way again. 
She sat down, and, covering her face with both 
hand3, shook from head to foot; but she did 
not weep. Something too hard and fiery for 
tears possessed her. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “Miss Leo is right! 
These long rides do -shake one’s nerves hr* 
ribly!” 

Directly Jessio came back with a glass of 
water. With her usual delicacy, she would not 
entrust the duty to a servant, who might wit¬ 
ness her friend’s discomposure and comment 
upon it. 

Mrs. Dennison held tho water a moment, re¬ 
garding Jessie with gleaming eyes, as if sha 
longed to dash tho contents in her face; but 
the insane tit went off. She drank off the water 
eagerly, and arose to leave the balcony. 

“I am not usually nervous, but this ridehu 
completely upset me.” 

With these words she left tho balcony and 
went back to her room. 

“She is very ill, I am sure, aunt Mattie,’ 
said Jessie, full of gentle sympathy; “pray go 
and see if nothing more can bo done?” 

I went to Mrs. Dennison’s chamber ind 
knocked; no one camo or spoke. But the door 
had stood upon the latch, and the vibration of 
my hand unclosed it. Mrs. Dennison was stand* 
ing in the middle of the room, white with rsgf, 
and with specks of foam on her lips. She fU 
tearing open her habit with a violence tbit 
mado the buttons start. » The face with which 
she met my intrusion was that of a beautiful 
fiend. I closed the door and went back re¬ 
pulsed. But without giving me time to croa 
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the hall, she came to the door, opened it wide, 
md called me in with a laugh. 

«C#me back one moment,” Bho said, “and 
fa}] me which of these two dresses is most be¬ 
coming. That which I had intended for dinner, 
Cora has been altering, and is spoiled entirely. 
I confess, Miss Hyde, that my temper is not 
good enough to stand a pet-dress in ruins. The 
fact is, I have frightened poor Cora half to 
dealt 111 

Quick as lightning, while her mistress spoke, 
Cora laid some dresses on the bed, apologizing, 
in a low voice, for the mischief she had done. 
If I hod possessed no clue to the scene, it would 
hive deceived mo completely; but I compre¬ 
hended it too well, and absolutely felt myself 
growing faint with disgust. 

“I nm no judge in these matters,” I said, 
without any pretence at cordiality; “nor would 
my opinion be of the least consequence if I 
were. Your dresses always prove becoming, 
Mrs. Dennison.” 

‘‘The first compliment I ever received from 
you,” she answered, impressively; “I shall re¬ 
member it with gratitude.” 

I went quietly out of the room, tired of tho 
scene. A. little while after this, Lottie came to 
me with ono of her keen smiles, and, opening 
her hands, which were folded palm to palm, 
gave mo ono glimpse of a little note, primrose- 
tinted, and sealed with a drop of green wax, in 
which an antiquo head was stamped. 

“What is it? whom is it for?” I inquired, 
thinking that it must be intended for Jessie. 

“You'll see to-night, or to-morrow morning,” 
iho answered. “Mrs. Babylon writes on hand¬ 
some paper; I won’t use white any more. I’ll 
say this for her: when it comes to dress and 
pretty thiugs, she can’t be beat easy. Don’t 
quite come up to Mrs. Lee: who can?—'but put¬ 
ting her aside, I don’t know Mrs. Babylon’s 
natch.” 

“And is that Mrs. Dennison’s note?” 

“Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you no 
lies.” 

“But how came it in your possession?” i 

She eyed me a moment sideways, then broke j 
forth as if some grand thought had just seized i 
upon her. < 

Now, I’ll make a bargain with you, Miss ; 
yde. If you’ll just persuade my mistress, or ; 
Mias Jessie, to buy mo half a dozen sheets of that I 
•taw-colored paper, I’ll tell you all about it.” \ 

But what can you want of primrose paper, j 
y° u never write letters?” J 

No; but I may take to writing poetry; who ' 

knows?” i 


5 She said this with a twinkle of tho eyo that 
! provoked mel How on earth had that creature 
I got hold of my secret weakness? 

“It isn’t at all likely that you’ll want paper 

: for that purpose, Miss Lottie.” 

“Miss Lottie—Miss! Well now, I havo always 
said that if there was a genuine lady and no 
nonsense in this house, it was you, ma’am. Even 
my mistress hasn’t got up to that mark—Miss 
Lottie! Wouldn’t that look beautiful on a 

yellow note liko this? Miss Lottie-” 

She plumed herself liko a bird in tho ecstasy 
of my random speech, and both her hands and 
her heart opened at once. 

“Now I’ll tell you all about it! There’s no 
secret, and if lliero is, I didn’t promise not to 
tell; that is, down in my heart. Cora came to 
mo just now, and says she, ‘Lottie, you know 
all the men about tho premises, I suppose?* 

“ ‘Well, pretty much,’ says I. 

“*I thought so,’ she Eaid. ‘Now hero is a 
little note that my mistress wants to havo Bent 
right off. If you can coax ono of tho men to 
take a horse from the stable and just gallop 
over to Mr. Bosworth’s with it, and bring an 
answer back, she’ll give you that dress you took 
such a fancy to.* 

“ ‘Well,’ say3 T, ‘hand over the note; I’ll get 
it done.* She had been holding the noto seal 
up all tho - time, and Eays she, ‘Lottio’—not 
Miss Lottie, mind—but, ‘Lottie, can you read 
writing?’ 

“ ‘Can you?’ says I. 

“ ‘No,’ says she, ‘colored peoplo seldom do.* 
“ ‘Well, then I don’t.’ 

“ ‘Well, this note is for a lady that is staying 
at Mr. Bosworth’s; sho’s an old friend of Mrs. 
Dennison’s, and we want to hear from her.’ 

“ ‘All right,’ says I. ‘If you hadn’t told this, 
it would be Greek and Latin to me.’ 

“She handed over tho noto and told me to 
put it in my bosom for fear of its being seen. 
So I did; and came here, but not till I had seen 
Mr. Lawrence’s name on tho outside. Now, 
Miss Hyde, just tell mo what to do.” 

“Thero is ono thing you must not do, Lottie, 
and that is, tempt any of the men from their 
duty.” 

“But then that dress! Light green foulard, 
with bunches of roses—sweet roses!” 

“Wait a moment, Lottie; wo must not do 
anything without Mr. Lee’s sanction; that will 
never do.” ■%■ 

I went up to Mr. Lee, who was sitting in the 
window recess, apparently reading, and asked 
if he could sparo a horso and man long enough 
to ride over to Mr. Bosworth’s? 
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“Who wishes to Bend?” he inquired, indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“Mrs. Dennison,” I answered, not unwill¬ 
ingly. 

He held the paper a little tighter in hia hand, 
repeating, 

“Mrs. Dennison! What correspondent has 
sho thorc?” 

There was an effort at indifference in his 
voice, but it did not conceal 'that ho was 
touched. 

. I did not feel at liberty to answer his ques¬ 
tion, and so said nothing. 

After a moment’s silence, ho said, 

“Certainly, Miss Hyde. Our guests always 
command here.” 

: I went back to Lottie, arid told hor to carry 
Mr. LcO’s orders td the stable, and, if she wished 
it, claim her reward. Sho seized my hand in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

• “Oh! Miss-Hyde, I never will talk nbdut 
poetry again, never, so long ns I live; but I’ll 
tell everybody that you don ? t" know a thing 
about it; no more than I do; and I beliove it.” 

Witli this outburst sho wont away. Directly 
after, I saw one of the. grooms riding down the 
road. Two hours after, he camo back, and gave 


,; Lottie, who was waiting near tho pints woods, 
;: with great appearance of secrecy, a note, Kith 
• I which she went at once to Mrs. Dennison, eti- 
i: dently resolved to keop up appearances, and 
i: leave her employers in the belief that tlic wholt 
: thing had been managed privately. 

; I had thrown the subject of tho note quite c? 
< my thoughts, when the groom, who had been to 
] Mr. Boswortli’s, camo to me in tho garden wilh 
| distressing news. Poor young Boswortk vu 
i ill-—-so ill, that ho had not been out of his roon 
\ for some days; and his mother desired Tery 
^ much that I should come over and sec him. n* 
j: bad 6poken of-it several times, and, now tbit 
\ he was growing worse, sho could refuse him 
s nothing. It was asking a great deal, but would 
s I como at the earliest time possible? 
i- This was indeed sad news. I liked the young 
\ man. He was honorable, generous, and in all 
•j respects a .person to fix one ’3 affections upon— 

I s that is, such affections as a lady just dropping 
the garments of her youth may bestow on thi 
* man who looks upon’her as a sort of relative, 
i Of course I would go to see Bosworth in hii 
\ sickness. “ God bless "ami help tho young man,” 
\ I whispered; “if bIic could only think of him u 
j I do!” (to be continued.) 
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STORM AND 
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CHAPTER I. 

"Your father wants you, Miss Ethel,” said a 
Mmnt, opening the door. 

n Has he—has Mr. Livingston come ?” I asked, 
half-rising from my chair. 

"Yes, ma’am; ho came an hour ago, and is 
with your father now. But, Miss Ethel, you 
ire ill, you are faint!” cried she, as I sank 
btcfe, pale and trembling, in the chair from 
which I had just risen. 

"No,” I uttered; “go away, leave me; I am 
notill; but oh! so miserable! Yet stay. Pa¬ 
tience, did you see him? and-” 

"Yes, Miss Ethel; and ho is so tall and hand- 
eome, and sighed bo sadly, when I told him 
poor master hadn’t long to live! Oh! I am sure 
you will like him, Miss! But, pardon me; your 
father, you know, wants you to come to his 
room.” 

"Yes, Patience, I must go; yet how can I 
when he is there? Bu,t, poor papa is dying! and 
I—oh! Patience, why cannot I dio too? If I 
coaid, if I only could—and so end all this 
misery! But it will kill me—I know it will! 
Oh! Patience, Patience!” 

"Hush! child! Don’t be going on in that 
way. The Lord knows how sorry I am to see 
you suffer so; but remember, Ethel, it was your 
mother’s wish, it is your father’s—and he is 
dying! Think of that, and have good courage. 
Come, Ethel, come now; I will go with you.” 

It was a darkened chamber, where she took 
me; but my eyes, blurred and swollen with 
weeping, saw only one object. A thin, pale 
face, almost as white as the pillow it pressed, 
and arms outstretched toward me, and a low, 
feeble voioe, calling faintly, “Ethel! Etbcl!” 

I crept sofily up to him and pressed a lass on 
his pale brow. But not a sigh or moan escaped 
my lips; no outward sign of the grief that filled 
tty breast—of the deep, deep sorrow that was 
•bout to befall me, blighting every hope of 
happiness I had cherished for future years. 

"Ethel,” said my father, gently pushing away 
tty face from his; “have you no welcome for 
your future husband? See, he is waiting for 
one.” 

I tried to speak, bnt oonld not utter a syllable; 
to have saved my life I could not. But I took 
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the hand that was extended to me, and the warm 
pressure that met my cold grasp thrilled me. I 
did not look up into his face, but bowed low, 
and, with a deep sob that caused mo to tremble, 

I turned again to my father. 

“A cold welcome, Ethel,” ho said. “But, 
Guy, I am sure you will forgive it. See, she is 
pale and almost worn-out with grief andanxiety. 
But she is gentle, loving, and affectionate; you 
will find her so. Ethel! darling!” he mur¬ 
mured, passing his hand over my head in a 
gentle, soothing mnnner. 

“Papa,” I cried, “do not die and leave me 
all alone! Oh! papa, papa, are you dying?” 

“Yes, Ethel, I have but a short time to live; 
yet death has no pang for me, save that of 
leaving you, my daughter. But you will not 
be left alone; for ere I go, I would see you 
given to one who would cherish and proteat 
you far better than your old father could have 
done. You will be very tender with her, Guy, 
and try to make her life happy.” 

“With God’s help!” answered a deep voice, 
firm and low. 

It was a touching ceremonial, a solemn scene 
in that twilight dimness. The old, gray-haired 
clergyman, the dying man, the holy vows that 
were about to bo uttered, that would bind us 
together by indissoluble ties, and the most 
sacred, which should be as lasting as lifo. 

Pale and trembling I stood up by the side of 
him who was to mo an entire stranger, yet who 
was so soon to become my husband. Oh! the 
loathing and the hatred that was in my heart 
for him! To promise “love, honor, and obey” 
that man, when all my rich treasury of affection 
was given to another! But it was in obedience 
to my father’s wish and command, in fulfillment 

of a promise of many years’ standing—it was 
my duty. 

The clergyman’s voice, low and impressive, 
fell on my ear like a death-knell. “What God 
hath joined together, let no mnn put asunder.” 

The room grow darker. I staggered and 
■would have fallen, but a strong arm was around 
me—I saw and heard no more, 
i When I awoke to consciousness, I was in 
; my own chamber, and Patience was standing 

> by the bed-side. I tried to speak; but I was 

103 
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very weak, and the words ended in a broken 
moan. 

“Hash! child," Bhe softly whispered; “keep 
very quiet, your life depends on it.” 

“Papa!" I whispered. “Patience, is he—is 
he dead, or have I been dreaming?’* 

“Ho is dead, Ethel.’* 

“I have been sick, Patience, I know it;” for 

I felt weak and strange, and my hands were 
very thin and white. “How long have I been 
here?” I asked. “How long is it since papa 
died?” 

“It is three weeks. Yes, Ethel, you have 
been very sick. Poor Iambi Wc all thought 
you would die; but tbo doctor says you will 
live now. You are better, Ethel; but you must 
keep very quiet, and not talk.” 

That throe weeks had been to mo a blank. I 
seemed like one awakening hrom a dream. But 
the reality—what was it? Oh! why had I been 
brought back to life, when it would bo. nothing 
but n wretched, miserable oxistenco? 

“Patience,” I asked, “Patience, where is 
Guy—Mr. Livingston?” 

“He is here, Ethel—waiting until you are 
hotter; for business obliges him to bo absent a 
short lime, and he would not go away while you 
wero so ill. Oh! Miss Ethel, he has watched 
over you so tenderly, and is bo good and noble! 
But there, I must not say another word to you, 
and it is time for you to take this cordial.” 

It was the summer I was seventeen—one 
year before the timo I now write of—that Paul 
Verrian first came to Ashland. He was an 
artist and an invalid, with but little money, and 
a stranger to all. The cool, delicious air of the 
country would improvo his health, he thought. j 
Ho brought letters of introduction from somo; 
of papa’s friends, and tho hospitality ho re-1 
ccived was of the warmest kind. Never hud ; 
life seemed so sweet to mo before! It was no i 
wonder—with such an agreeable companion for ] 
my daily walks and rides—with, such a rich, j 
melodious voice, to while away the soft evening ; 
hours with delicious conversation! Tho earth! 
wore a boauty unseen before by me; the land- \ 
scapes around Ashland, that I bad thought so \ 
dull, now became bright, beautiful pictures. ij 
All tho rich imaginings of his brain, all the j 
high aspirations of fame that Mb artist mind j 
soared to attain, were whispered to me. And «; 
that was not all; a dearer theme—love! j 

And I madly loved, aye, I worshiped Paul l 
Verrian! | 

The summer and autumn passed, and still he j 
lingered. Indulging in the happiness of newly \ 
awakened love, there never came a thought to i 


me that a time for parting would arrive. But 
alas! it came all too soon. 

“Ethel,” said my father, one day, calling me 
into the library; “Ethel, poor child! I have sad 
news for you.” 

| “What is it, papa?” I asked, my heart be- 
\ ginning to beat. 

| “It is,” he answered, in a voice of deep etno- 
\ lion—“I would spare you the news if I could, 
j but it is impossible—Ethel, I have entered into 
\ unforfunato speculations. I hnvo lost everj- 
\ thing! I am bankrupt! Wretchedness and want 
\ will bo ours! Oh, Ethel!” And ho sank back 
| iu an arm-chair, pallid and trembling with emo- 
| tion. 

i “Papa,” I said, “do not feel so badly. We 
j will have Ashland—our home—left; won’t we, 
} papa?” 

i “Child!” he almost groaned; “Ashland will 
jj bo sold. Everything—this house, where I first 
^ brought my young and beautiful bride; here, 
•: where your infant wail first sounded in my ears, 
5 bringing a gush of joy and gladness to my 
j heart; here, where I have passed the happiest 
•j hours of my existence; here, where I hove lived 
!> a blissful and contented life in my manhood 
and prime; and now, when old age is creeping 
over me, by an unlucky stroke of fortune, and 
tho artful contrivanco of base, deceitful men— 
all must be taken from me, and I must go forth 
a beggar! Ethel, shall it be so? say, shall it 
bo so?” 

“Why do you ask me, papa?” I interrogated, 
wondcringly, and alarmed at his wild manner. 

“Because,” ho answered, “it is for you to 
say.” 

"JfeJ” I ejaculated, still more perplexed. 

“Yes, Ethel. But come and sit down by me, 
and I will toll you what you should have known 


weeks and months ago. 

“It wbb at college I first met Arthur Living¬ 
ston. Wo became warm friends, and I loved 
him as I would a brother. But lie married and 
I saw little of him for somo years. At last I 
met him in Europe, a widower. It was when I 
firBt saw your mother, whom I married there. 
He accompanied us homo. On our voyage we 
encountered a terriblo gale, which lasted for 
three days. On tho afternoon of the second 
there was a lull in the storm, and wc went on 
deck. A huge wave camo rushing over us, nnd 
when the water had passed off—your mother 
and Arthur were both gone. I looked over in 
the angry ocean, and there, just rising to the 
surface, was Arthur, struggling with the waves, 
and my wife in his arms. Almost maddened, I 
was about to plunge in mjrself, but was held 
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lack. They were rescued by a a almost super- i nway from here, and let it be forever. Do not 
human effort. I will not attempt to describe \ let me see or hear from you again. You must 


B jj 0 y, nor the thanks I bestowed on Arthur, 
for he had seen Maud when the waves washed 
her over, atyl at the peril of his own life jumped 
into rescue her. That night Arthur lay on his 
coach burning with fever. The effort had been 
loo much for him, and before we reached Ame¬ 
rica he was dead. My good, noblo friend! he 
htd s»ved the life of Maud and lost his own. 
Could I ever repay him? I aBked in liis dying 
hour. 'Yes, Sydney,* he answered, 'if you ever 
hire a daughter, I would have her wed my son, 
vho is at home in America. Shall it be bo?* 
We promised him, and ho died. 

“On our return to America, I purchased Ash- 
Und, and three years after you were born. Maud 
did not live long; she died reminding me of that 
promise. And now,” ho cried, suddenly spring¬ 
ing up, “Ethel, you muBt marry Guy Livingston! 
It will not only be fulfilling that promise, but 
till be saving yourself and your father from 
porerty and want. He is rich; it is the only 
thing that will aavo me. Ethel, Bpeak; what 
tils you, child? Speakl” 

“Paul!” I moaned, unable to utter anything 
more. 

“And what of Paul?” asked my father, some- 
that sternly. 

“He ia dearer to me than life!” I answered. 

“Ethel 1” he exclaimed, still in a harsh tone, 
“would you have me, an old man, reduced to 
poverty and toil? Would you have me break 
my word? And you too, Ethel, that have never 
bid a wish ungratified, or a want that was not 
supplied; you, who have been reared in luxury, 
ud knew nothing of poverty and hardships; 
would you endure all these for that love? Oh! 
Ethel, it will kill me!** 

“Papa!” I whispered, “I will marry Guy: 
Eivingaton.** 

I sought Paul that evening and told him.all; ■ 
but it was like death to me to say to the man I i 
fondly loved, whose every glance was dear to : 
me, that I must be the wife of another. “But j 
I will never love him, Paul,” I said. “Oh! ; 
how much happier should I be to live with j 
Jon, even though it were in the lowest depths ; 
of poverty! Paul, why do you keep silent while ; 
I ruffer so? I thought to sco you overwhelmed ; 
with grief, but you are strangely calm,” I said, 5 
for he had not uttered a word; only his face \ 
wu pallid as death, and there was a wild, fitful i 
glare in his dark eyes. “It is best for us to 5 
\ I continued, seeing ho was not likely to $ 
«peak. “Go, Paul, go; every moment that you S 
toy here only prolongs my anguish. Go far 


| not let this unfortunate love blight your life, 
| Paul, as it will mine. Be happy, and do not 
(think of me only as a wretched woman!” 

5 “I will go to-night, Ethel,” ho said. “It 
^ shall bo as you wish; you shall not see me 
J again. You think, Ethel, I am not suffering 
\ any from my calm manner; but oh! you little 
j know the agony, the misery I endure. I shall 
5 not live long; it will soon kill me; I feel it. 
J But farewell, Ethel, I leave you forever!” 
j Ho started to leave the room without one 
; other word of good-by, or one last caress. His 
hand was on the door-knob. 

“Paul!” 

IIo turned his pale face toward me. I sprang 
to his side and wound my arms around his neck. 
IIo gently disengaged them, gave mo one long, 
fervent kiss, and left me. 

I did not, stir; all the onguiBh, the misery I 
felt, must have been depicted in my face; for 
Patience, who opened the door a moment after, 
started with an exclamation of horror, when 
her eyes fell on me. 

“Miss Ethel, what is the matter with you? 
Oh! what is it?” 

“Como with me to my room, Patience, and 
you shall know; perhapg it will ease my heart. 
I have need of company; it will not do for me 
to be alone,** I said, “my brain will go wild.” 

Papa was taken ill; he had not been well 
since that day; and now he was dangerously 
sick. The physician said he would not live. 
So Guy Livingston was sent for. Ho came; we 
were married; and my father (liod. 


CHAPTER II. 

I had not seen Guy for three weeks; he had 
been absent on business. In fact, I had not 
seen him at all. He came to the bedside to say 
good-by before he left Ashland: but I did not 
look up. 

Ho was coming home that night. 

I was able to sit up now; Patience was a 
good nurse, and I had convalesced rapidly. 
She was not only a good nurse, but a good, 
faithful friend, and, having no mother, to her 
I had confided all the joys and sorrows of my 
heart. 

When I knew that I must marry Guy Living¬ 
ston, I said in my heart, I will hate him; I will 
never love him, and he shall not be happy with 
me. 

My heart was very, very bitter then; I was 
overwhelmed with grief. After the strange 
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oalmnesa that succeeded my parting -with Paul, j 
came a hurricane in my heart; a storm of ha- ! 
tred, revenge, and loathing toward the love of 
my father’s friend, and my future husband. 

The Biokness and death of my father, and my 
own illness subdued me. 

I loved Paul the same; I thought to myself, I 
will always love him; and I thought, too, I will 
tell Guy all about it, so that ho may not wonder 
at my coldness. But no: I said I will not be 
cold; I will tell him that I will try and be a 
good wife; he shall find in me a warm friend— 
a faithful companion. 

A friend! I have but one. Papa is dead; 
Paul is gono; and Patience is the only one left; 
but I have need of another, and Guy must be 
that one. 

Thus I thought to myself, as I sat all alone 
in the deepening twilight, bolstered up in a 
largo easy-chair, with my feet on the fender. 

Some one opened tho door and entered. "Pa¬ 
tience,” I said, without looking up, “I have re¬ 
solved to he very good to Guy. I don’t think 
he will ever love me as Paul did, and, Patience, 
perhaps he did not want to marry me any more 
than I did him; it may be he lovod somebody 
else. I shouldn’t wonder if he hated me now; 
do you think he does? Do you, Patience?” 

"Pationco may think so, darling; but your 
husband does not,” said a manly voice over my 
shoulder. 

I gave a little start and looked up. 

"Is it you, Guy?” I said. "I did not know 
that you had come; I thought it was Pationce. 
Oh! what a mistake I have made.” 

"Not a very serious one,” ho said. "You 
need not be alarmed about it, dear; for, I assuro 
you, I was very happy to hear you had resolved 
to be good to mo. Just as if you could bo other¬ 
wise, Ethel,” ho said, pressing my hand ten¬ 
derly. "And so you think I hate you, my llttlo 
wife? How could you have such a thonght? 
Was it because you judged my feelings by your 
own?” The tone was very tender; not uttered 
as a reproach. 

"It matters not what my feelings havo been,” 
I answered; "it is enough that I now entertain 
for you a very great respect. I frankly confess 
I do not love you, and, with equal frankness, 
Bay that I will be your friend, and I hope you 
may be happy with me.” 

"I shall be, Ethel; I love you very much 
already. But it is no matter about me, if your 
life is happy.” 

"That can never be!” I said. 

"And why not, Ethel?” 

I thought perhaps I had better tell him; and 


I did, though I was very weak and trembled a 
great deal. 

“Ethel,” he said, "I am very sorry you hare 
suffered so much. If I had known of this be¬ 
fore, you Bhould havo been spared it all,” 

"What difference would it have made if job 
had known of it sooner?” I asked. 

"A vnst difference. You would have been 
Paul's wife now instead of mine. I never would 
have married you even to fulfill the wishes of 
our parents, knowing that you loved another. 
Your father should havo been aided by me, 
pecuniarily, just the same. But alas! now it is 
too late!” And he walked up and down the 
room rapidly. 

"Guy,” I said, as he came near where I was 
sitting, "you are very sorry I am your wife!” 

"Not for my sake, Ethel, but yours.” 

"Then be sorry no longer,” I said, extending 
my hand toward him. 

Ho camo eagerly forward and knelt down 

by me. 

, “Yes, Guy, you need not be sorry any more,” 
I repeated; "I will love you after this.” 

And I bent down and pressed a kissonhij 
forehead, and laid my hand on his dark, curling 
hair, looking earnestly in his face that seemed 
glowing with a new happiness. 

He was a handsome man, tall and graceful as 
Apollo; and tho bright, happy smile, the words 
of tenderness and love that were whispered to 
me, and the assurances of devotion through my 
life, repaid me for the words I had uttered, "I 
will love you!” 

I did not caro to stay at Ashland any longer, 
so wo removed to tho oily. 

Everything that wealth could procure was 
mine, and I wished for nothing save to forget 
tho love for Paul that would linger in my heart 
yot, even in my happiest hours. 

Guy Livingston was a man to win tho love of 
any woman—to make any homo happy. Ho was 
always kind, gentle, and loving. 

■\Vo went into society. I was very gay. There 
was no end to tho parties, balls, and toirta I 
attended and gavo during the winter, and the 
summer months wore passed in traveling and at 
the sea-shore. 

CHAPTER HI* 

Guy had gone to Paris. 

One oold day in February, I went to tuiI 
M-’s Gallery of Paintings. 

As I was crossing the paTement to enter my 
carriage, a little child, not more than five years 
old, came np to me, and, in a sweet, chi is 
voice, asked mo to “riease give her a penny. 
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I was about to place some money m her hand 
ltd pus on, when I noticed the large, pearly 
drops stealing down her cheeks, and she com- 
ttenced jobbing piteously. 

“Why do you cry, ohild?” I asked. “Are 
yon cold and hungry?” 

"Yes, ma’am; but it is not that I am crying 

ftt.” 

"Then what is it?” I aBked, becoming in- 
tirested. 

"It is because I have never begged before, 
ltd it is so hard; but I am afraid papa is dying, 
md I must do something.” 

"Have you no mother, or brothers and sis¬ 
ters 1” 

"No one but papa and me,” she answered, 
»ilh sweet, touching simplicity. 

"Mamma died last fall, and ever since that 
pipa has grown paler and paler with a bad 
cough, and ho spits blood now. That is just 
whit ailed mamma, I guess; but papa had a 
doctor for her. He was not so poor then—ho 
eoold sell hia pictures; but ho is too sick now. 
to paint, and he has a good many that ho can’t 
ielL" 

“What is your name?” I asked, hastily. 

“Nina Verrian.” 

Gracious heavens! could this bo his child—a 
beggar asking alms of me —and he dying in 
poverty ? 

"Are you Bick?” inquired tho child, tenderly. 
“You are very pale.” 

“No,” I said. “But come with me.” And 
we entered the carriage. 

"Arc you going to take me to papa?” asked 
little Nina, looking earnestly in my faco. 

"Not right away,” I said; “I will take you 
to my home first.” 

"Then are you going to take me to papa— 
ire you going to see him ?” 

“No,” I answered; “but I will send some¬ 
body to take care of him.” 

“Oh! lady, you are very kind; but I hoped 
you Would go—juBt to see papa, I mean. He 
Would like to have you como, I know.” 

“Why do you think so, Nina?” 

“Because I think—yes, I am very sure—that 
you look just like the lady in tho picture I have 
•con papa have.” 

That picture—how well I remembered itl 

It was one he had painted of mo. And ho had 
kept it all this time, while I was the wife of 
Mother, and he—a husband and father. I had 
herer dared to think of the old times, when I 
WM so happy with him at Ashland. But tho 
oot was open now, and the tide of memory 
th*t oame rushing in seemed to sweep away the 


vista of years that lay between—and I stood 
once more in my father’s house, a happy, 
merry-hearted girl; a pair of dark eveB were 
gazing with an earnest, pleading expression 
into my own, and a low, musical voice whis¬ 
pered, “Ethel, darling! I love you; be mine.” 

I sank back, wearily, on the cushioned seat, 
and drew my veil over my face. The ohild 
rattled on, but I did not heed her. 

The carriage stopped. I hurried into the 
house, had a largo basket filled with provi¬ 
sions, wines, and jollies; had Patience take it 
with her and drive off with Nina to her home. 

lie was growing convalescent; but would 
never be well again. Consumption was fastened 
on him, and ho would inevitably fall A victim to 
that disease ere long. 

“John,” I said, to a servant, one day—a 
faithful, trusty fellow, “there is a poor artist 

living at No. — in-street; I want you to 

go there and select two of his best pictures and 
purchase them for mo; hero is the money, givo 
it to him and return with them immediately. 
You must not say anything about it to any one, 
John; remember.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Three weeks had passed, and it was the 
eighth anniversary of our marriago. 

I was sitting in my room that morning feel¬ 
ing very lonely, and wishing Guy would return, 
when a servant entered to say there was a gen¬ 
tleman down stairs wishing to seo me. 

“Did he not send up his card, or name?” I 
asked. 

“No, ma’am; but he Baid he must see you.” 

I entered the drawing-room, and the pale face 
and emaciated form of Paul Verrian stood bo- 
fore me. Oh! how changed from the Paul of 
other days. 

“You are grieved and offended at my coming 
here,” he said; for I had uttered no word of 
greeting, not daring to trust my voice; and, 
making an effort to retain my composure, I 
sank on a low fauteuil and motioned him to a 
seat. 

“No,” he said, “J cannot sit down, but I will 
kneel at your feet. I could not forbear to come 
to you and thank you with my own lips for your 
generosity to me; how can I ever repay you? 
Oh! Ethel—Mrs. livingston, but for your kind¬ 
ness I should have died,” and he took my band 
between his own and pressed it to his lips, still 
kneeling by me. 

I raised my eyes, and there in the doorway 
stood Guy Livingston. 

“Ethel! false woman, is this my welcome?” 
ho exclaimed, in a voice where rage and tender- 
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nesB, a Birange mixture, were both blended. 
Ohl how hayo I been deceived? you never loved 
mo. Farewell forever, Ethel 1” 

Ho rushed away. I tried to speak, to utter 
hiB name, if nothing more, but I seemed utterly 
paralyzed; not a sound or moan came from my 
lips. I heard as one in a trance his retreating 
footsteps, and tho hall door shut heavily behind 
him. 

Then I started. “Call him back,” I cried. 
“Paul, speak, oh! speak; oall him back!” and 
I arose hastily, tremblingly, to follow him; but 
a hand clutched my dress as if to detain me. 

“Let me go,” I almost screamed, “let mo 
go! I shall dio if ho leaves me. Oh! Guy, 
Guy!” 

Thero was a heavy fall. I turned, and there 
on tho floor lay Paul Vorrian, his face ghastly 
whito, and a crimson stroam flowing from his 
mouth. 

I forgot everything else then and rushed to 
his side, crying, “Paul, he is killed!—he is 
dead!” 

Tho servants rushed in; they carried him to 
a bed, and a physician was sent for, but ii was 
of no use. A largo blood-vessel had broken. 
He lived but a few hours, only opening his eyes 
once, and whispering in a very faint tone, so 
low I scarce could hear, 

“Nina!” 

“I will take care of her,” I said; “she shall 
live with mo always.” 

When I again looked at Paul Vorrian he was 
dead. 

For days and weeka I lay turning on my 
couch with a burning fever, wild and delirious, 
raving incessantly. For the Becond time was 
my life despaired of; and for the second time 
was I restored to health after a fearful illness. 

But oh! how much darker, how much more 
miserable was it for mo now than before! To 
have my husband an alien from me, thinking 
me false, when a few words spoken in season 
would linvo explained all, and spared us both 
tho anguish and misery. 

And whore was he? Where had he gono? 
Would ho ever return? Would I oversee him 
again? God only knew. All I could do was to 
wait and trust, and hopo and pray. 

My days and nights were passed-in a torture 
of suspense and anxiety. I was tired of life. 
Everywhere I turned I met mementoes of his 
kindness and love. 

The drawing-room I had not entered Bince 
that morning. I denied admission to all friends, 
and at last decided to remain there no longer, 
and once more Ashland became my home. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tubes years had passed—three years of 
weariness and misery they had beon to mo. 

Nina Verrian was growing up a beautiful 
girl, amiable and good. Childless and desolate 
myself, I lavished all my love on her as if she 
had been my own. 

It was a warm night in Juno, and the moon* 
light came softly in through the long, French 
windows that were opened to admit the balmy 
air. 

“I did not want any lights,” I said, to the 
servant who came to tho door to inquire. 

I was at the piano improvising music, pathetic 
and wailing, to accord with tho sadness that 
was in my heart, and now and then singing 
Bnatches of ballads; but my thoughts all the 
while were wandering back to the past, to that 
time when he left mo, and he said it should be 
forever. Oh! if it should—if it should! My 
fingers fell on tho keys with a crash as this 
thought came to me, and it seemed to me I 
never realized my loneliness and sorrow so 
much as then. 

“But it will never do for me to despair,” I 
said, “I will break tho spell,” and I dashed off 
into a brilliant waltz, and after a short prelude 
sang, 

“Yet could ho feel who caus'd my anguish, 

How deep hath beou uiy sileut sorrow, 

Then repentnut he would languish 
At my feet ero dawns tho morrow.” 

I started, for a hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and, looking up, I saw Guy Livingston. 

I gave one cry of joy, and fell fainting in his 
arms. But joy seldom kills, and it was not long 
before I was sitting by him, his arms around 
me, and I happy, oh! so happy! 

“And you know now, Guy, that I am good 
and true, that I was not false!” I said, after I 
had explained why Paul Verrian was kneeling 
at my feot and kissing my hand, a thing I would 
not have permitted had I not been overcome 
with surprise and agitation. “Oh! Guy,it was 
cruel for you to leave me all this long time, and 
I so miserable, so wretched. But I will not 
speak of it now, for tho storm has passed, and 
once more the Bunshine is creeping into my 
heart; but I had forgotten to ask how you knew 
I was at Ashland?” 

“I will tell you, Ethel: I had been wretched 
all the time; I strove to forget you, but in vain; 
and I finally resolved to write to Patience and 
know the worst, for I had not a doubt but you 
were happier to be rid of me, to have me out of 
your sight. I did write, and learned that Paul 
was dead, and your pining in sorrow and lone- 
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linen for me. Oh I how I reproaohed myself, 
Ethel, you little know; but wo will bo very 
kippynow, darling; and I will try, by devotion 
end lore in the future, to atone for the errors 
ud darkness of the past; and now, Ioto,” ho 
laid, leading me-to the piano, “wo will finish 
tint duet from Norma, you were singing when 
I interrupted you, together.” 


So I sat down at the piano once more; this 
time with my husband standing beside me his 
hand laid caressingly on my head, and his rich 
voice mingling with mine ns we sang, 

“Oh! through cloiuta of sadness 
Tho sun of joy niipears; 

How bright the gladness 
That shineth through our tears— 

Yes, joy is mine." 
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SUCH A 

BY MARY E 

“How many women, Fred?” 

“Only three, my mother, Bister, and cousin.” j 

“Oh! Fred, you really must let me off. I will ^ 
go all over the world with you, if you insist; I t 
yill ride, shoot, hunt, dtf anything else; but you \ 
moat not ask mo to go home with you.” I 

“You promised, and X hold you to the en-: 

gagement.” ; 

“But you said the house was vacant, and wo : 
could go in a shooting dress from Sunday till j 
Sunday, if we liked, and now you threaten mo ; 
•with a regiment of ladies; young ones too, who j 
will expect a fellow to brush his hair, don bis J 
dress suit, and practice all his airs and graces ; 
before he ventures into their presence.” 

“Well?” said Fred, with a face full of fun, 
“it is time you began. Yeu are, excuse me, a 
perfect bear. Why don’t you dress like other 
men?” 

“What nils my dres3?” 

“It does well enough for out here in the 
country I admit; hut-1 never go to town.” 

“No; there’s another freak; you shut up a 
fund of social qualities, wit, good nature, gene¬ 
rosity, and hospitality in this box, and never 
come out.” 

“Society is such a boro!” 

“You don’t seem to objoct to mine!” 

“My dear fellow!” and in his earnestness 
Harry Gray sat up on the Bofa, upon which he 
bad been reclining, “X bog you won’t-” 

“I don’t! Enough Baid.” 

“But really, Fred, I did not mean men. Give 
me a lot of friends ready for bachelor’s hall, in¬ 
dependent lives, and the exercises of out-door 
life, and I am ready for their society; but 
women—as you say, Fred, I am a bear, not fit 
for tho blessed angels, and I don’t mind con¬ 
fessing it; I had rather face a roaring lion 
in his native forests than a petticoat in a 
parlor.” 

“Nevertheless, you are- going "with me. I 
won’t come hero again to live months together 
on your hospitality if you never give me a 
ohance to return it. So if you will let my 
mother’s unexpected return from tho Falls in¬ 
terfere with our Bummer’s plans, this must he 
my last visit to Oakdale.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 


BOEE! 

. CLARKE. 

“I do.” 

“My dear boy, I could face all the women in 
America, drawn up in battle array, to prevent 
such a threat from being fulfilled. I am at your 
Bervice, and will lay in any amount of broad¬ 
cloth and kid gloves you may think proper for 
the occasion.” 

“ Bravo! We Btart for home then to-morrow.” 

“Yes, if you must go. It’s a shocking bore!” 
and Harry fell back again upon the sofa, as ii 
the very idea made him weary. His broad, full 
chest, long limbs, and large, but well-shaped 
hands, gavo him, as he lay there, the appear¬ 
ance of great strength; while his closed eyelids, 
listless attitude, and the loose dress he wore, 
gavo a counter impr%s3ion of laziness. Both 
signs were true ones. An orphan, a bachelor, 
rich and indolent, Harry Grey had for six years 
led nn utterly careless life. His estato in Oak¬ 
dale afforded good hunting, fishing, and shoot¬ 
ing grounds; and his house, well managed by 
the old colored servant who was housekeeper 
and cook in one, was always open to his old 
college friends, who thronged there through the 
summer mouths for shooting and fishing, and 
the winter ones for sleighing and hunting. A 
well filled stable, richly stocked room for guns, 
fishing-tackle, and other temptations for the 
sportsman, made Oakdale a most desirable re¬ 
sort; and the hearty welcome of the host, the 
perfectly*“at home” liberty he extended to his 
guests, and the comforts old Rachel provided 
for tho tables and bed-rooms did not detract 
from its merits. 

Fred Yaux wns Harry’s school-fellow and 
college chum. Having studied law, he was now 
waiting for clients, and, in the intervals of office 
J duty, Oakdalo often resounded to his hearty 
jj laugh and firm, manly Btep. 

5 With all hi3 wealth and open hospitality 
i; Harry Grey wa3 no “fast man.” The old house 
$ might resound with cheerful talk, laughter, and 
s music, but it witnesed no drunken revels, no 
i; gambling, no quarreling. Cards, if produced, 
^ were unaccompanied by betting; and the bil- 
$ liard-balls knocked together with no large sums 
j of money depending upon tho pockets they fell 
jjinto. 

It According to their plan, the friends left Oak- 
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dale the following morning, to drive some ten 
miles to Mr. Voux’s country-seat, where the 
family were recruiting for tho winter’s gayeties 
in the city. One groan Harry gave as ho 
packed an evening dress, or rather pitehed it 
into his trunk; but he bore his fate with a grave 
resignation, which made Fred’s lips and eyes 
quiver with merriment. 

The riilo in tho early morning was delicious, 
and the young men chatted gayly. 

“There’s the house,” said Fred, pointing to a 
white house visible among the trees; “and, hey! 
there’s the girls on the lawn.” 

“Can’t we drive round?” said Harry, ner¬ 
vously. 

“Round? Ho, wo must pnss the house to 
reaoh the stables. They see us!” 

The waving of two white handkerchiefs, as 
they approached, gave rise to the last excla¬ 
mation, and, tossing tho reins to Harry, Fred 
sprang out. A tiny, pretty blonde claimed her 
brother’s kiss; but tho tall, graceful girl who 
blushingly welcomed cousin Fred, had a grasp 

of tho hand, a look froth the dark eye, and a 
few whispored words, that told of more love 
than even the warm embrace Fred gave his 
littlo sister. 

“Who is your friend?” stud Miss Yaux, after 
tho first greetings were over. 

“Horry, hero!” 

“Can’t come! Must hold the horses!” 

“Nonaonse, tho horses will stand!” 

“Afraid to trust them. I’ll drive round to the 
Stable and join you afterward;” and ho touched 
tho horses with his whip and left the trio. 

“Who is he, Fred?” 

“Harry Grey!” 

“You don’t mean it? I thought nothing could 
take him from his hermitage.” 

“lie's hard enough to coax abroad; but here 
he is. IIo’s as bashful as a school-boy, but a 
fine, manly fellow under it all.” 

They sauntered toward the house, and waited 
on tho porch for the tardy guest, but he did not 
appear. Half an hour passed in cheerful chat; 
and thon, blaming himself for his want of cour¬ 
tesy, Fred started to the stable. Here he found 
Harry fast asleep on a pile of hay. Laughing 
heartily, ho woke him. 

“Tired?” 

“No, not particularly; but I was rather bored 
sitting out hero waiting for you.” 

“Why didn’t you join us? Bella, that’s my 
cousin, snyB you are the handsomest man she 
has seen for a long time. Look sharp, I won’t 
have you doing the irresistible in that quarter. 
You may flirt with Nottie, if you will.” 


* “I flirt! Gracious! Fred, you might as well 
i expect that famous donkey in the fable to grace 
: a drawing-room, as to expect me , great clumsy 
] countryman as I am, to flirt! I—I guess, Fred 

5 after dinner, if we can dine alone, I had better 
: go back-” 

| “ Scared by the sight of the enemy, the wretch 

; meditates retreat without an encounter,” said a 
1 merry voice at tho door, and turning Fred saw 
\ his sister. With a large flat hat over her sunny 
i curls, and her full white dress, she looked as 
« pretty and saucy a picture as can well be im- 
; agined. 

J Harry was on his feet in an instant, nnd his 
t graceful bow, though liis face flushed, was not 
; a thing to blush for by any means. 

1 Holding out a tiny white hand, which was 
J quite lost in the one Harry extended to meet 
J it, Nettie said, 

i “You are very welcome to our house. I need 
; no introduction, for Harry Grey is the one theme 
< of my brother’s conversation. Don't run away 
; until after you have partaken of the luncheon 

\ to which I was sent to summon you.” 

; “After such a welcome, I defy any mortal 
? power to make me run away,” said Harry, 

| offering his arm to the little beauty; “but this 

; dress, Fred-” 

t But Fred was gone. 

; “Never mind the dress. We lunch early, for 
l in the country one gets savagely hungry, and 
j we do not dress for lunoheon. I appear, os 
J you see, in a wrapper,” and she gave her cm- 
; broidcred skirt a Blight ehake, which showed a 
j tiny slipper. 

* “Is that a wrapper? Savage that I am, I don’t 
i know it from a ball-dress.” 

| Fortified by his interview with Nettie, Harry 
; went through the other introductions with the 
J courtesy of a man, whose politeness does not 
j proceed from a knowledge of set forms, but is 
i tho result of a kind heart and a respectful de- 
; ferenoe for the other sex. After luncheon, the 

* young men started for a stroll round the farm, 

: and returned to find other additions to the 

family. One glance into the parlor revealed 
some six or eight ladies, nnd a corresponding 
number of gentlemen from the oity, and Harry 
beat a hasty retreat to his room. Fred’s an¬ 
nouncement that they were to slay a week, was 
so alarming that it required all his eloquence 
to persuade Harry to remain in the house. 
During the week the family sa w but little of 
the young men. Parties to ride, pic-nics, and 
parties to walk were formed; but Harry had 
letters to write, or a headache, or there was 
some other excuse ready; but after the parties 
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, left, ho generally went off not to appear again 
U ntil dinner; the ladies decided that he was a 
handsome bear, and the gentlemen voted him 
odd, only Fred was the confident of the weary 
sigh that proclaimed pic-nics and parlor even¬ 
ings “such a bore!” 

One morning, supposing all the folks away, 
Harry sauntered into the parlor. He had ad¬ 
vanced too far to retreat, when he discovered 
that Mrs. Yaux was lying on the sofa with a 
ihawl over her, and Nettie was Beated near her 
occupied with a piece of knitting. 

“Come in!” said the elder lady, aB she Baw 
H»ny; “I have a pain in my side, not enough 
to drive me to bed, only an excuse for laziness. 
Nettie hero stays to play nurse.” 

“I am sorry you are ill,” said Harry, hia face 
expressing real sympathy. “Can I be of any 
use?” 

“You may read to us,” said Nettie, with a 
‘unite, as if she expected to see him vanish. To 
her surprise he assented immediately, and, se¬ 
lecting a volume of Tennyson from a pile on 
the table, began to read the,“Lotus Eaters.” 
The Indies listened in delighted surprise. To a 
musical voice he added tho charm of perfect 
familiarity with his subject, and carried them 
with him to the dreamy delights of the poem. 
A good reader is not bo common a person that 
he is easily parted with. After the gay guests 
were gone, many a morning found Harry read¬ 
ing to the ladies as they sewed, or conversing 
with au easy grace, which showed him at homo 
in his subjects. In the long, lonely days, when 
Oakdale had no guest but its hoBt, books were 
companions, friends that the young man valued 
and cultivated. Master of Bcveral languages, 
,hii stock of literature was largo and varied, and 
he was truly, what so many aspire to be, a well 
read man. 

Long walks, long rides, long drives varied 


the morning’s readings; and as Fred and Bella 
always had something of interest to say to each 
other, Harry found Nettie dependent upon him 
for escort. She was a tiny, witching girl, whose 
slight figure and lovely face contrasted well 
with his strong manliness, and he treated her 
with a mixture of reverence and protection 
which no woman can resist. lie felt for her 
the courteous respect which her sex claimed 
from his chivalry; yet ho watched her as if she 
were a frait child trusted to hie care. 

“A whole month to-day since I came here,” 
said Harry, as the family assembled in the 
parlor, one evening; “to-morrow I must go 
home.” 

There was a chorus of voices entreating a 
longer stay; only one voice, tho one for which 
he listened, was 6ilent. 

“I must go!” he said, sighing. “I expect 
company, and the host must not bo absent when 
invited guests visit him. I must thank you for 
a most delightful four weeks; and,” hero he 
laughed, “also for humanizing mo a little. I 
am afraid tho first part of my stay must have 
shocked you very much.” 

“We have got bravely over it,” said Nettie, 
with n little short, nervous laugh. 

Somehow, in the twilight, Fred and Bella 
vanished into a corner, Mrs. Vaux nodded, and 
in one of the windows a tall, broad shouldered 
figure bent over a little, graceful one, as if some 
very earnest subject engrossed them both. What 
it was may be guessed from Fred’s good-night 
parting, as be left his friend’s room. 

“Why, Harry, my consent was yours before 
you a?ked it; though how you can ever endure 
all the wedding fus3 and consequent parties I 
cannot guess; and, Harry, I should think a 
wife, a woman always in the house, would be 
‘such a bobe!’ ” 
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THE PREACHER AND THE SIORY-WKITER. 

BY T. 8. ABTHUIt. . 


Hb had been a close doctrinal student, and 
ve may eay, with no lack of charity, an ambi¬ 
tions one. Divinity he lmd chosen as a pursuit; 
chosen it, aa law and medicine are chosen, with 
«view to position and usefulness in the world— 
position, as an end, in the first place; useful, as 
m end, in the second place. Wo make, the dis* 
Unction in no partial or prejudiced judgment of 
the case, hut as a fact simply to bo recorded. 

From a divinity school, Edward Fanning, with jj 
the prefix of reverend to his name, passed to the \ 
lawn of Sweelbriar, and became the pastor of a t; 
church there. He was a handsome, intelligent $ 
jouugmnn; with a broad, high forehead, clear, \ 
strong black eyes, and an intellectual counte- t 
nince.. His bearing showed self-confidence and ! 
felf-reliance; yet, chastening and hiding this, in ; 
i defcreo, was a pious exterior, which had been ; 
long ago assumed; not hypocritically, but con- \ 
Tentionally, Q3 the true exterior for one whose ; 
work embraced the salvation of human souls. • 
This pious exterior was rather overwrought, in j 
the beginning, as all assumed exteriors are apt 1 
to be; and habit now kept it on-the oxtremest i 
rerge of sanctimoniousness. With many, this j 
pious air was taken for what it seemed; others : 
looked through it as we look through a trans¬ 
parent veil and see the countenance beneath; : 
while others wrongly judged tho young minister 
u a pretender. 

■ Simply, ho did not know himself.. He was a 
dergym&n, professionally; yet truly in earnest. 
He saw tho world as a great harvest field, and 
he had entered his part of that field with loins 
{Wed and sicklo in hand. In another view, 
he law the world ns a great plain of battle, with 
two armies in the heat of conflict. He grasped 
in one hand the shield of faith; in tho other, 
doctrines as a sword. He felt strong and brave. 
He was fired with zeal, Thero was an invincible 
•pint in his heart. 

fcit he had no deep spiritual experiences to 


guide him. He had not risen by a succession 
of new births, after strong temptation, and tho 
death of natural loves, into those clear intuitions 
which are as lights from heaven in tho soul. He 
was simply a natural man, mainly ruled by na¬ 
tural affections; but with a pious-seeming and 
professional zeal. This, and no more. 

We arc not speaking in disparagement of Mr. 
Fanning. We are only drawing his true picture. 
He was honest, and learned. But he was young, 
and did not know himself. He was a'minister 
in holy things; only doctrinnlly prepared for his 
office; and, in consequence, just so much a bigot 
as he rested in these doctrines as bounding the 
household of faith, use,.and brotherhood. "We 
present him as tho typo of a great company, 
some of whom, as years, trial, affliction, • and 
broader contact with men and’ things, elevate 
them to clearer seeing regions, grow mellow and 
full of all-embracing Charities; while others 
harden into intolerance and become jealous of 
all, who, except"in their particular way; attempt 
the work of human regeneration. 

• 'Mr. Fanning, by. tho very contracting nature 
of his college experiences, had grown narrow 
in. his range of thought. He knew as little of 
tile"real world hs the distant, isolated country- 
: man knows of a great city, who only looks at 
j it through police reports and court calendars, 
i He didn’t believe in tho existence of. any‘good 
i outside of church organization; and was 'only a 
j little charitably hopeful in regard to the exist- 
i ence of saving influences beyond the .boundaries 
: of his own sect. 

i Such was the Rev. Mr. Fanning. Our portrait 
i is finished enough for any one to recognize tho 
t likeness. 

J It happened, not many months after Mr. Fan- 
^ ning commenced his ministerial labors in Sweet- 
* briar, that, while passing the evening in a small 
^ company, a lady asked him if he had read a 
ij certain story by a popular author, which had 
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lately appeared, .ami was attracting some atten¬ 
tion. 

“I never read fiction,” fie replied, in a grave, 
rebuking way. 

“Why not!” asked the lady, wfio understood 
tho young minister better, as to some things 
about him, than he understood himself. 

“Because it is worao than a waste of time to 
do so.” 

“How worse than a waste of time?” inquired 
tho lady. 

“I regard fiction as a positive evil,” said Mr. 
Fanning, dogmatically. “To read it, is, there¬ 
fore, worse than a waste of time. It injures tho 
soul.” 

“How does it injure tho soul?” 

“ It gives false, or exaggerated pictures of life. 
It deals mostly with the world, its fashions, its 
maxims, and its wrong principles. And then, 
worse than all, it is a lie! A lie, I repeat. No 
such persons as aro represented ever lived,* and 
no such actions as are described ever took place. 
It is all false—false—and nothing but evil. I 
linvo looked closely into this thing, madam. I 
have studied tho question thoroughly. Novel 
writing is a curse, and novels a consuming fire 
of all good in tho heart of man.” 

“Don’t understand me as speaking disparag¬ 
ingly of your office in the remark I am about to 
make,” said tho lady, her manner showing more 
earnestucss; “for I recognize its higher uso and 
sacredness.” 

“Say on, madam; you cannot disparage what 
God has appointed.” 

Mr. Fanning drew himsolf up with some dig¬ 
nity. 

“My remark is this: I am oftencr helped, in 
the right way, by a story than by a sermon.” 

“Helped backward; not forward,” said the 
young minister, with more feeling than was 
seemly. 

“No, sir; helped forward. Helped to right 
views of duty, and iuspired with ardor in its 
performance.” 

“A mere stubble firo of ardor, flashing up for 
an instant, and then dying out, and leaving tho 
soul in deeper darkness,” replied tho minister. 

“No, sir.” Tho lady spoko confidently; “not 
a stubble-fire, but of solid wood.” 

Mr. Fanning shook his head energetically and 
answered, “Stubble-fire! Stubble-fire! Nothing 
else!” Still going on, ho said, 

“It is by truth, not lies, that the world is 
saved. A lio is a lie, put it in any guise you 
will; and a lie is evil and only evil. Do you 
hold to doing evil that good may come, madam?” 

“No, sir; but it is possible that wo may differ 


as to what is evil and what good. To cooe to 
tho lie and the truth part of the question, h 0 w. 
ever, let me bring the matter home to yourself. 
I have heard you preach now for many months 
and often with great profit to myself. As & 
preacher, however, I must say, that you deal 
about as largely in fiction ns any one I ever 
heard; genuine, effective, skillfully wrought 
fiction.” 

“ Madam!” Tho young clergyman started to 
his feet with considerable excitement in face and 
gesture. “Madam! This is pressing the ques¬ 
tion too far. This is asserting things at random. 
You must make tho allegation good.” 

Tho lady smiled. She was many years older 
than tho clergyman, and understood herself 
clearly. 

“And it is because you have the imaginative 
faculty in a high degree, and let it come down 
into your sermons so warmly and so graphically, 
that you are able to preach with so much accept¬ 
ance to your congregation,” continued the lady. 

“It is the power of God’s truth!” said the 
minister. 

“God’s truth, so illustrated as to become 
apparent,” remarked the lady. “If truth U 
neither comprehended, nor felt, it passes like 
tho idle wind,” 

“But you charge me with dealing in fiction!" 

“I do; liberally in fiction. Every sermon that 
I have hoard from you, since your settlement in 
Sweetbriar, has contained fiction.” 

“To the proof, madam! To the proof!” 

And tho young clergyman sat down again, 
but still showing excitement of manner. 

The lady remained silent for a few moments 
to collect her thoughts, and then said, 

“I will repeat, as nearly in your words as I 
can. remember them, one of your fictions, lou 
gave it to us in your very last seimon. Itnn 
thus: ‘I see a man sitting, in gloomy silence, 
in the home where his presence oftencr brings 
shadow than sunshine.’ Instantly’ every eye 
was upon you; every ear attentive. You went 
on: ‘His children are at play around him, bat 
he heeds them not. His wife, with a pale, 
anxious face, bends over her work; but I see, 
every now and then, her eyes stealing toward 
her husband. What is the meaning of all this! 
Why is the man gloomy and silent? V* by is the 
wife palo, anxious, and troubled? ^by does 
sho look so stealthily at her husband’s brooding 
face? I will tell you, in a sentence, bis story: 
He is in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds 
of iniquity; a man of sin, who, not keeping! 8 
law of God in bis heart, has stepped aside, more 
than once, from tho paths of honor and integ 
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jitr. Men know ^im an( ^ ^ ave no him. 

And now I explain the scene. He is -without 
Tork, and seeing no way of entrance into honest 
employment; no way of getting bread for his 
children, lie is weighing in his mind the chances 
of success at the gaming-table." Two invisible 
counsellors are by his aider one urging him to 
enter the way of spiritual death, the other plead¬ 
ing with him to withhold his step. What a mo¬ 
ment! The destinies of an immortal soul aro 
croirded into a few pulses of time. He will make 
the decision soon! Why that sudden start? Why 
'does his countenance flush and change? Why 
comes over it that expression of intent, almost 
tiger interest? Listen! Do you not hear the 
iwect, tender voice of a little child reading?— 
reading in slow, distinctly uttered words, not 
one of them lost to the ear? There she sits, 
only a few steps from her father, intent on what 
she is doing; not reading for him, but only for 
herself. It is God’s word that lies open on her 
knees, and she is reading passages that his 
mother taught him when he was no older than 
she is now. IIi3 mother! His good mother, 
long ago taken up among the angels! He did 
not hear his child’s voice now, but his mother’s 
voice; and in her old, tender, loving tones came 
to him the words: But seek ye first the king¬ 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. A low shudder 
goes creeping through his heart; a shudder of 
fear at the evil life he had been contemplating. 
See! His eyes glance upward. There is a 
prayer in his heart, God help me! Was the 
prayer heard? It is an hour later, and he sits 
there still; striving to look upward; striving to 
keep in his heart the holy words and the voice 
of his mother—clinging to them as a man afloat 
on the ocean, clings to a slender plank! Hark! 
There is a knock at the door. A man enters. 
He ha3 work for him; and the man is saved; 
s»ved by the power of God’s work in his memory, 
set there in the jewels of his mother’s voice! Oh, 
mothers! The picture is for you—-the lesson is 
foryou! Fill the memories of your children with 
God’s holy precepts, and they will be to them, 
in after life, when evil rushes in upon them like 
a food, refuge, defence, hope, joy, and tho way 
to Tictory.’ ’* 

“Was that a true story, or a composed one, 
«r.Panning?” she asked, after a few silent roo- 
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. ments, “Fact or fiction? Had you ever seen 
j! that incident in real life? Or, did you make 
^ it, illustratively, for tho occasion, as the story- 
^ writer makes his incidents?” 

$ “It was only an illustration, madam,” an¬ 
swered the young clergyman; but not in the 
> confident way in which he had spoken a little 
^ while before. 

^ “But fiction for all that, Mr. Fanning—mere 
^ fiction.” 

\ “Not in the sense usually understood by that 
^ term.” The minister took the defensive. “It 
ji was a mere picture to enforce a truth. No one 
jj was deceived. All understood that it was but 
l grouping, as an artist groups in a picture that he 
j! composes, in order to make tho lesson I wished 
f f to enforce, instinct as it were with life.” 

£ “As the artist groups, as you grouped, so the 
i[ story writer groups,” replied the lady, “and he, 
S if he teaches, in his stories, high moral and re- 
\ ligious truths, is as much on the side of heaven 
in his work, ns you or any other servant of good 

• to man. Pardon me for speaking so freely. You 
^ will see this matter clearer, I think, ns you grow 
J older. God is using an infinite variety of means 
l for the world’s regeneration, and using all raim- 
f nor of men, so as to teach all classes and con- 

• ditions. Ho has harvest fields into which the 
$ preacher never comes, and in which ho could 
l not work to any good effect. But into some of 
' these fields the moralist, with his attractive life- 
: histories, woven of the brain as you weave yours 
: at times, goes, and the ripe grain nods to his 

• sickle. Do your work faithfully, my young 
: friend; but in the name of Him who forbade 
; His disciples to speak against those who cast 

• out devils, but walked not with them, forbear 
; to say aught against any useful work, because 
! it is different from that which God has required 
: at your hands.” 

i Mr. Fanning did not attempt further defence 

• of himself, nor say aught more, on that occasion, 

: against the story-writer. He stood corrected; 

: and though clerical pride, and the narrow pre¬ 
judices incident to the manner in which lie had 
; been prepared for his office, still in their degree 
: confused and obscured his mind, enough light 

had come in to set him thinking in a new dircc- 
: tion; and he grew tolerant of the story-writer, 
though not clearly able to see that he could he, 
in any appropriate sense, on the right side. 
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THE RUINS OF A SOUL. 

BY MAOGIB B. STEWART. 


Hblen Richmond was the daughter of a 
wealthy man in a great city. Her mother died 
during Helen’s childhood, and her fnthor mar¬ 
ried again—a dashing, fashionable widow, with 
one child, liko his own, a daughter. 

Louise, the step-sister, was finished at Madam 
Bellair’s. Helen did not wish to leave home, 
to she was left to herself. What time had her 
lady-mamma to spend on her daughters! Mrs. 
Richmond lived solely for sooiety. Still young 
and beautiful, she was only fearful lest her 
fairer daughter should eclipse her own charms.: 
So Loui8o was kept in the background until she 
would stay there no longer. Only too well had ; 
she imbibed the teaching of such a parent, and ' 
before she was eighteen she had mado her debut, j 
passed a “season” in sooiety, and broken a score : 
of hearts. If you had Been Helen Richmond at j 
nineteen you would never have dreamed of her; 
being beautiful. Yet there was a haughty fire i 
in her dork eyes that suggested a latent power, j 
Her father’s library was large, well-selected, and ; 
little used. She had her time at her own dis- i 
posal: bo she made books her friends. She; 
knew no other. * 

Love and friendship were names—not ro- ! 
alities to Helen’s heart. Louise, whose being \ 
seemed permeated with the gold of the glowing \ 
sunlight, owned no inner lifo to match with her ! 
glorious presence. The two girls had no sym¬ 
pathy—no tastes ia common. Into society; 
Helen rarely ventured. Tho few that met her j 
at home knew her as a quiet, unsociable girl, j 
and so it happened that the “seleot circles” \ 
rarely beheld her until she burst into magnifi- $ 
cent bloom on their bewildered gaze. But of' 
that hereaftor. \ 

It was at this period of her life that she first J 
knew Brian Chasmar. Hb was an admirer of \ 
Louise Alison’s. He had been attracted by that | 
Bplendid butterfly during her first summer at j 
Newport. Calling one morning on Louise, he j 
was presented to Helen. With an artist’s intux- $ 
tion ho saw through her haughty, unassured j 
air, the gem of a splendid woman. | 

Talented, well read, traveled, with that ele- * 
gance which makes such a man distinguished \ 
in society, he was well calculated to impress a J 
nature like that of Helen Richmond. He prided» 


(himself on having read woman’s heart to the 
: end, and here was a new page. It wa3 a rare 
* relief to the world-weary man, and liko n fas- 
t tidious epicure ho promised himself a fVesh de- 
: light. Ho understood the thousand nrts of 
! coquetry, and so he set himself to “bring out” 

; this ombryo flower. It was an easy task. It 
: needed but a chance word, a look of interest, a 
kindly, encouraging smilo, and Helen was a 
changed being. 

Brian Chasmar was hor first friend, her ideal 
of all that was noble and great in mankind— 
as such Bhe worshiped him. He stood to her 
fresh, young heart as tho incarnation of the 
old-time heroes. Sho received his teaching 
with eager delight. Ho praised and criticised 
as he saw need. Hor dress became marked for 
its elegance and good taste. An artist’s hand 
had been at work. Now that sho had an object 
for being beautiful, she strove to become so. 
Sho must not annoy her friend. Ho must not 
bo ashamed of her. Sho learnt new confidence 
in herself from him. His homage not only 
made her more important in her own eyes, but 
others began to notico what a splendid girl was 
Helen Richmond. For this bIiq was grateful to 
her friend. Sho had no littleness of vanity in 
her soul, she was too proud for that. But her 
lonely heart drank in tho incense of friendship. 
Could it ho otherwise? If Brian Chasmar had 
been contented with this. But no; ho must sec 
how thi3 splendid creature would look in love. 
She must love him! 'When he was assured of (his, 
perhaps he would do her tho honor of making 
her Mrs, Chasmar! He had not fully mado up 
his mind. Meantime ho set himself to his work. 
By-and-by Helen was conscious that he tISs 
more to her than a common friend. She could 
have hid her head in tho dust for very shame 
when she made this discovery; for pride would 
not allow one thought of an unrequited love. 
But memory came to her aid; she brought bnck 
many a tone—many a look of tenderness that 
convinced her she was beloved. 

In the world it was the same. No one sought 
her society and lingered near her with Buch evi¬ 
dent pleasure. No other face seemed to pofl* 
sess such power over him. How often he had 
fluid, with tenderness in tone and manner, 
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“Your heart is the only one that has ever 
given me sympathy. Be my sister always, 
dear Helen.” And she pitied and lovod him 
the more. She received his homage so calmly 
that Chosmar was puzzled. Did she lore him? 
So he said, one day, “What has changed you 
so? You are very different Binco I first knew 
you.” Helen’s voice was very low, and her 
cheek flushed, as she answered, “I have to 
thank you for being my friend. It is this which 
has changed mo so much.” Cha3mar watched 
her changing color and downcast eyes with 
secret delight. Ho was satisfied, and always 
broke off the conversation at such points. 

But at length the pleasure began to pall. He 
must vary it a little. He would try what jeal¬ 
ousy would do. He came but rarely to Helen’s 
side. Ho found a new object of admiration in tho 
person of one of tho reigning belles, Miss Julia 
Deveraux. Superficial and artful as she was 
beautiful, he despised her; but artfhl as herself, 
he feigned to be entirely fascinated. It was 
without result. Helen was too much accus¬ 
tomed to Buch a life to be surprised. Besides 
eho could not be jealous. Noble-souled, Bho 
trusted with unwavering faith. He was re¬ 
ceived with the same calm kindness. He was 
at fault, skilled player, in this absorbing game! 
If she would but give one sign. He must try a 
new test. Meantime he observed that a wealthy 
merchant was frequently in his place during 
the evenings •which/had been devoted to him 
alone. It was his turn to be jealous. 

At a brilliant party he observed Helen seek 
a Bllkcn-curtained recess, wearied with dancing. 
He looked at her as sho sat there half-hidden, 
80 fair, so queenly! He felt a sense of pro¬ 
prietorship in her and gloried in it. 

But did she love him? He sought her side. 
“You have been my sister, Helen, may I come 
to you with n brother’s confidence? You know 
Julia Deveraux—do you think she is suited for 
my wife?” ne watched her closely. “Now,” 
he thought, “if there is one sign I shall be 
contented.” Tho rich bloom on her cheek never 
deepened. She looked with clear eyes into his, 
and her tones wero calm and musical as ever, 
as she said, 

“From what I know of Julia Deveraux, I 
think her admirably Buitcd to you, Brian.” 

Had his car deceived him? Did she mean a 
sarcasm ? There was no trace in that quiet face, 
nor in that quiet, grave voice. “I value your 
counsel, dear Helen, I will do as you advise.” 

“If you lovo her, I advise you to marry her.” 

“Provided she consents,” ho added. 

“Certainly,” with an arch smile. Some one 


> called him away at that moment, and he did not 
j see her again that evening. 

| No one would havo known from Helen’s dc- 

> mcanor that anything had occurred to agitate 
l her. In her own room sho quietly disrobed and 
| placed her ornaments in their proper places, 
f Louise came in eager and triumphant. “I’ve 
[ something to tell you, Helen,” she said, as she 
| sat down, and on she rattled of her various flir- 
i tations, of which Helen did not hear a word. 

\ She finished with announcing herself engaged. 

“Dalton has proposed at last —I thought he 
never would. I’ll have such an elegant estab¬ 
lishment. How provoked some people will he. 
Tbero's Julia Deveraux, she tried her very best 
to get him. What a fool Brian Clmsmar makes 
of himself over her, to be sure. Why wo oil 
thought him so devoted to you. I declare, 
Helen, you’re asleep. Why don’t you answer?” 

“Do bo still, Louise—I’m so tired I can’t 
talk-” 

“Well, I hope Julia will jilt him.” 

Helen arose, locked tho door, and sat down. 
She sat there gazing fixedly into tho fire until 
tho last ember blazed up in a dying glare. What 
her thoughts were, only those who have passed 
through a similar furnace of fire can know. 
Pride and lovo fought for the mastery in so 
fierce a conflict that her life seemed frozen. 
But pride triumphed and love was slain. Un¬ 
relenting Helen laid tho fair, dead corse in the 
grave, and piled stonc3 above the coffin-lid: site 
would have no troubled ghost to haunt her after 
life. The deed was fearful, but pride gavo her 
courage. Only once did she relent, and that 
was when her eye fell on a ring she wore—it 
was a gift of Brian’s. Sho threw the costly 
gem among the embers. Then memory woke, 
sho had a tale to tell of tender words and looks. 
But Helen sternly bade her be silent. The dead 
lovo seemed to stir—pride crushed down the 
coffin-lid. It should die! It did! 

The gray light of dawn sent Helen shivering 
to her pillow. She pleaded illness for a day or 
two as an excuse for her woe-worn face. 

She went more than ever into society after 
this. Sho became more magnificently beautiful. 
Brian Chasmar had taught her power. Of him 
she saw but little. When ho called she was 
never alone—received him with stately, chilling 
politeness—answered his remarks, then turned 
with jest or smile to somo of the butterflies of 
cither sex, who wero now admitted where he 
had been tho only favorite. He was vexed. 
Ho saw his mistake, and bitterly repented it. 
t One morning ho found her alone, a very un- 
f usual thing now. After chatting awhile on in- 
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different topics, lie took up a volume of poems : 
and commented on Borne passages in the old, 
familiar way. Helen answered—lie was con¬ 
strained to hope, so ho said softly, “I miss.our 
* reading hours* very much. Why cannot thoy 
he renewed?” 

“I have no wi9h for them, Mr. Chasmar, let 
them go with ‘things that were.* ” 

“And do you wish to forget aU the past, 
Helen?” 

44 Certainly—why not ?” 

“Helen, I canriot forget it—I love you. Why 
are you so changed?** 

“I think Mr. Chasmar can answer that ques¬ 
tion,” Baid Helen, coldly. He sprang up and 
took her hand. 

“Helen—dear Helen—may I come hack? I 
do lovo you—I have always loved you-” 

Ho was going on impetuously—but sho with¬ 
drew her hand, and that proud, quiet voice 
checked him. “It is too late for such words 
now, I do not lovo you, our friendship has 
wornout. It is well.” 

“Didyou never lovo me, Helen?** 

“I think you have no right to ask me that 
question—but since you wish to know I will 
tell you: I confess that I loved you once. No, 
not you—I loved an ideal called by your name— 
I was deceived—my ideal and you aro very dif¬ 
ferent. You gavo mo reason to think I was be¬ 
loved. I behoved you good and true, I fully 
trusted you. You have helped me to a fuller 
confidence in myself. For that, I thank you. 
You have shown me yourself in your true light. 
For that, I thank you also. I do not blame you. 
I was awakened by your own words concerning 
Julia Deveraux. I had not been jealous all the 
time, but that night you stood revealed to me. 
I suffered as I hope I never may again—as you 
never could Buffer in a life-time of agony. Urge 


me not, Brian Chasmar, my love is dead. My 
heart answers not, I do not lovo you.” 

But ho knelt with a prayer for lovo and for¬ 
giveness. She pitied him, so she Baid sadly, 
“I am very sorry for you—but I do not love 
you—I will never lovo again, I accepted James 
Burnham last evening, I shall marry him—I do 
not lovo him, but ho will give me position and 
a name. I cannot marry you, Brian Cheamar.” 

He rose up sadly—passionately kissed her 
hand, again and again, and left, her without a 
word. 

A month from that time, the hells rang out a 
merry peal for her bridal. She married a rich 
man thrice her years. She was more magnifi¬ 
cent than ever. The world applauds her choice j 
for the world's shallow penetration is dazzled 
by the glitter of diamonds and the sheen of 
silken robes. The world sees nothing of the 
desolate ruins of Helen Burnham’s soul, so 
fair and bright she moves to outward gaze. 
But when memory lifts a coffin-lid, in solitude, 
bIio shudders at the sight of the Bweet, sweet 
face of her dead love. When she turned heart¬ 
sick from the Bhipwreck of her hopes, there was 
for her no higher object for which to live. Sho 
had never been taught the true meaning of life. 
To shine in society seemed woman’s only mis¬ 
sion. Had Chasmar been a noble man, he might 
have taught her the true solution of that prob¬ 
lem which puzzles so many of mankind. 

Ho found a fair garden—bo left a desolate 
wilderness. Her faith in man’s truth was up¬ 
rooted forever. When earth’s barren fountains 
mocked her parched lips, sho knew of no living 
fountain where she might drink to find healing. 

And so because of this false mode of educa¬ 
tion, Helen Burnham’s soul was, like thousands 
of others, a barren desert, and her life a bitter 
disappointment. . 
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THE SHADOW. 

BY M. LINDSAY. 


X had lodgings at:one time in C-street, 

ind, for a fortnight or more, I had noticed a 


thin, gaunt, unhappy-looking man. of decent 
drets and gentlemanly appearance passing in i 
ind out of the room next to mine. He once or jj 



when we met, and perhaps os often tendered 
do the salutations of the day. What -was most 
noticeable in him -was his wretchedness; he 
seemed nearly consumed by it; and its expres¬ 
sion was Bach that I think I should have shrunk 
from him, had it not been for a gentle look in 
his eye, and a pleasant smile that softened his 
whole face when he recognized me. They in¬ 
dicated a social nature that reacted itself out 
toward its kind; a yearning for human sym¬ 
pathy. 

One Sunday evening, in the early twilight, I 
wu Bitting alone in my room in thoroughly 
btchvlor mood, thinking of the loved and ab- 
Bert, and tho loved and dead, when thero was a 
low knock at my door. I opened it. My un- 
hippy neighbor Btood there looking more un¬ 
happy than usual, but his winning smilo spread 
itself over his features as he said, 

“You are alone as well as myself; I came to 
lik you to try a glass of Hungarian wine that I 
selected yesterday.” I did not care for wine 
st that hour, but his manner was such that I 
could not refuse, so I accepted his invitation 
wd repaired with him to his apartment. The 
wine was ordinary, and I soon perceived that it 
w« only the pretext for obtaining my company. 
We spoke of the common topics of the day, buti 
it waa not long before my host led off to the 
ipiritual, and then to the supernatural, his man- j 
Her and expression growing more and more in- ; 
terested. He had a way of looking intently: 
before him where I Baw only vacuity, and then i 
tunes of glancing to his left and edging his : 
cbBir to the right. At last, he said to me in a \ 
Toy earnest manner, interrupting me in the; 
midst of a sentence, “Tell me now, can you see i 
b shadow there?” and he pointed directly before ! 
■* kto the light. i 

"I see none,” X answered. j 

It has flitted now,” he said; “don’t you see ! 
u here by my side?” ‘1 

‘I Bee nothing beyond your ohair-arm,” I 3 


\ said. “Are you troubled with optical illu¬ 
sions?” 

Ho shook his head. “But did you never see 
shadows between you and the fire?” 

“Only when some object interrupted the pas¬ 
sage of light.” 

“Did you never see a shadow without a sub¬ 
stance? Something independent of tho laws of 
[light? I always see one between mo and the 
; firelight, and it sometimes Btares at me suddenly 
! from the full sunshino. What is more strange, 
; it is even in the thick darkness.” 

; “It is strange,” I answered. 

* “Yes, ye3; how true it is that there are 
; stranger things than are dreamed of in philo- 
; Bopliy!” 

: “How long have you been visited by this 
| shadow?” 

“I cannot givo you the time in years. At 
first, I was beset with painful emotions which I 
could not drive from mo or subdue. They grew 
more intense, until they became my nightly 
dreams; then followed day-visions when my 
eyes were shut, although I did not slumber; 

then a faint and uncertain shadow at twilight 

with open eye, and now the shadow has grown 
dark, and deep, and does not leave mo.” 

“Does it seem friendly?” I asked. 

“Yes, friendly; still it gives me pain; it 
makes me utterly wretched; it wears me out: 
look at me! I am not yet fifty; would any one 
have thought it?” 

“ Can you do nothing to free yourself from it?” 

“I would not bo without it. It belongs to 
me; it is mine; it ought to visit mo; it ought to 
be with me. I could not live without it.” 

“How inexplicable!” 

“To you, not to me. You are young. Though 
I am not so very old, I have lived a great deal; 
I have lived fast and had experiences that come 
to few.” 

“I am glad to think so,” was on my lips, but 
I had too much consideration to let it fall. 

“There—now can't you see this shadow by 
my side?” asked my companion. “How kind 
it looks, and yet it tortures me.” 

“I see nothing,” I answered; “but it is past 
my comprehension that it should give you pain 
when it appears to express kindness.” ^ 
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“Still it is bo,** ho said. 

There was bo much about my new acquaint¬ 
ance that was mysterious, and the conversation 
had already become so embarrassing that I took 
my leave, pleading as an excuse the urgency of 
a visit to an old friend. 

Weeks passed on; and I saw little more of 
my fellow lodger than before, but I observed 
when we met that he was growing more worn !> I have hated herl I promised to comfort mi 
and haggard; his eye was wilder and his step \ honor her. Is there honor in base names! Ii 
feebler. He was rapidly becoming like the ^ there comfort in threats -and blowH ? OhlQod! 
shadow that haunted him. I was, therefore, 11 promised to keep her in aiokness and in health, 
not surprised to miss him altogether for a few l How have I kept her? and where? She has not 
days, and then to receive a request to visit him | broken her vows. What passionate, self-sacri- 
in his room, with which I complied. I found \ ficing love has she wasted upon me! She hi 
him in his bed, half-raised by pillows. } kept to me in sickness and in health only too 

“I am dying,” he said, as I approaohed him, j faithfully. Even when Bhut away from meii 
“and fio I Bent for you. I have something to J prison walls, she has followed in spirit andu 
disclose. I mutt disclose it. The Bhadow will | shadow. Now her lips seem repeating her 
not let mo die till I have done bo.” \ sacred and binding vow. She holds out ha 

“Do you wish to die then?” I asked. $ hand for the ring; but seel the ring is already 

“Oh! there is little choice to me between life $ there. It is the sign. She is my wife. We in 
and death, but I know I cannot live; I must s bound to each other. The bond was ncra 
die, and it is hard to bo so long dying. I shall \ broken. Will it not hold us through all ete- 
bo glad when it is over.” £ nity? 

“You Buffer greatly then?” 

“Yes, and without interval.” 

“Can no relief be found for you?” 

“None. I fear not oven in death. How sor¬ 
rowful the shadow looks as I say itl You can 
surely see it now,” 

“No.” 

“How I wish you could!” 

“What is it like?” I asked, 

“Like? Why it is a woman; and shall I tell 
you? It is—my wife.” 

“Your wifo? Do you mean her ghost?” 

“No, no: no ghost. She is not dead.” 

I was silent. He looked at me, intently, for 
a few moments, and then said, VLet me tell you 
more. Let me toll you all. I was young when 
I first lovdd her who is now my wife. I need 
not describe hor to you. She was a noble girl, 

/ worthy in every way. I saw that she loved me, 
and I asked her to become mine. How well I 
remember the scone! So does the shadow. See, 
she acts it ovor again to the very life. She 
comes to me. She lifts her arm to my neck and 
olasps it as I bend to her. She kisses me so 
tenderly, and lays herself against my breast to 
be folded in my arms. She does not speakl 
She did not speak before. Oh! it was beautiful, 
and so like her—the way in which she told me 
she would be my wifef But her kiss, tender as 
of old, stifles me now; and I cannot clasp her ] Qn d will. . I determined to rid myself of b* 
in my arms, for her head upon my breast is so j entirely, to rid myself even from all fear rf 
heavy that it stops my heart-beata.” 1 h er . I had not the heart to take her life. 1 


? Mary and I were happy for a time after onr 
$ marriage, very happy; but I was foolish, u4 

I ' then I grew false, and still more false, till, it 
last, Mary knew it, and her heart almost broke. 
Better had it broken, and she died, than hart 
lived on as she has lived, as I have forced her 
. to live! She wept, when she heard of my faith* 

^ lessness, as other women might have wept; lit 
•> entreated, but I would not hear her, and thrust 
i her from me. Then she complained and up¬ 
braided me, and my anger rose. I was violet 
[ and wronged her still more deeply. Wrong 
f followed wrong, each growing heavier, till I 
; hated her because I had so wronged her. 8if 
■ grew to fear me, and sought protectioa froa 
I me, even from me who had vowed to proted 
jhcrj and then I feared her, for she knerny 
[dreadful secrets; in her distress sbo might it- 
: veal her wrongs. What should I do? WW 
! could I do? "What would you have done?” 

“Humbled myself before her,” I auks’ 

I talingly answered; “flung myself in the doit 
at her feet, and implored of her forgiveness 
reconciliation; implored forgiveness andrecd* 
oiliation of God.” 

“ You might have done it, and it had bed , 

better; but I could not; my whole naturev»* 
so untrained, unschooled, so unused to rcp«t- I 
ance and humiliation, so enslaved by pisdoa 


I He breathed very slowly and painfully, mj 
made an effort to change Mb position. At length 
he went on; “I was bo happy when the wed. 
ding-day came and Mary and I were married. 
She was beautiful os she stood by me in ha 
white robes, and, hand in hand, we took the 
holy vows. I vowed to love her. Well, I ii 
^ love her. I love her now; but sometimes—hot 
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did not dare to; for the dead do tell their tales, 
md cry out loudly for vengeance; so I let her 
lire on, but I made her life far worBe than 
de*th. I said she was insane; that she was mad 
when she told of her wrongs; that her mind 
iru sick and wandering among terrible delu¬ 
sion^ and there were Borne who believed the 
conniDg tale. I persuaded the doctors to call 
her mad, and paid them hire for it. Then I 
tore her from the home she loved, tore her from 
her children, and looked her in a bedlam. And 
I thought she would surely go mad there, and 
I should be justified by the world and safe from 
her forever. Justified by the world! It kept 
silence, but I held my breath in agony at its 
dark suspicions and its smothered blame. Safe 
from my wife! I was never so in fear of her 
before, in fear of her escape, in fear that her 
Ule of wrong might be listened to and believed, 
in fear of—I know not what. And, worse than 
all, I could never more escape from the wretched 
woman. Scarce one minute, day or night, was 
she absent from my mind. When I entered my 
home, my first thought was, 'She is not here; 
she will meet me here no more.’ When I sat 
down to my table, there was her empty place; 
and where was she who had filled it? She 
would never fill it again I I could not eat. I 
went to my room. There were the chairs as she 
had placed them; no one must touch them; they 
must not be moved even for convenience, for she 
would never place them so again. I heard my 
children cry for their mother. They plead with 
me to bring her back to them. How could I 
still their cries, or soothe them with my love, 
or hear them express their love for me, when I 
bad so selfishly made them motherless, and 
knew I deserved their hate? I could not bear 
their presence and rushed from them, leaving 
them to hirelings. When I was in the Btreet, 
every one I met seemed to ask, 'Where is thy 
wife?’ In business I was distraoted and wan¬ 
dering to her for whom I had once labored and 
Bought success. At night, no cheek pillowed 
itself against mine, and when, after long and 
painful restlessness, troubled sleep oame, it was 
only that I might dream of my poor victim 
weeping her hopeless tears on a mean pallet in 
1 raan iac , a cell. How could I dream such dreams 
tnd live? And when I woke and stretohed out 
®y arms, and they came back empty to my 
breast, it was even worse. I had meant to put 
®y wife where she would not trouble me, but 
*he did not cease to trouble me noif. I had no 
rtst from her. Her voice was ever in my ears; 
sometimes speaking her old words of love, some- 
fonw her just complaints, sometimes pleading 


for her children, sometimes for release from 
her living death. Would that voice never be 
hushed? Could I never stop my ears to it? 

I No, never! I have heard it from that time 
always. I hear it now. I shall hear it through 
eternity. Her voico was very soft and musical, 
and it is so now; and yet it jarB my nerves 
5 more than the worst discord.” 

S “ Is your wifo still living ?” 

| '‘She is; and it seems as if she would never 
| die. I have thought if she would, I might have 
s some peace, I might be free from her voice, or, 

> perhaps, from her shadow; and then I have 
\ feared that death would only make the voice 
| sepulchral, and turn the shadow to a real 
| ghost.” 

} "Have you ever visited her in the mad- 

s house?” 

j "Yes; and she rushed to meet me, and olung 
| around my neck and kissed me more fondly 
I even than when a girl. She loved me as of old, 
l spite of all the wrong she had borne from me, 
| and would have forgiven all and come back to 
5 me ns she came at first, but I was still afraid 
5 for my good name. I was afraid for my repu- 
5 tation. There was even more danger than be- 
| fore. The last wrong, instead of hiding the 
; rest, had only added to them, and itself out- 
• weighed them all. Wretch and villain as I was, 
5 I pitied my poor wife; but I felt that I could 
1 not release her, I could not give her back to her 
I children, and I would not even permit them to 
1 see her lest they might plead with me to restore 
i her to them. I hardened my heart and left her; 

; but she did not leave me. After that she came 
: to me in day-visions, and then in shadows, 

! clinging to me like guilt, and following me like 
i justice; a very prophet of doom. I put my 
! children away from me, that I might not see her 
| i Q them; but I only saw her the more. I 
i abandoned my house as a haunted place, but 
i the haunter went with me. I have tried to lose 
; her in throngs; she will not be lost. I have 
i sought the gayest circles, but her shadow was 
: ever in the company, breaking up the figures of 
| tho dance, and her voice would chime in with 
i the Bingcrs till I could hear nothing else. I 
i have traveled among new and strange scenes; 
j I met her there: she would not be forgotten, or 
i left behind. And her presence, like a spell, 
i blights everything else. It takes the freshness 
; from novelty, and the charm from beauty. 

] What once pleased mo most, pleases now no 
| longer. I am indifferent to whatever has not 
; been hallowed by her. I see no excellence 
| in man or woman unless it be a resemblance 
i to her.” 
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“Whero are your children?” I ashed. 

“One is dead; the other, a girl -with her 
mother’s name and face, is in the care of a 
relative. The shadow watches her, but it makes 
her happy. I hove seen it hovering over her in 
her play, and she only laughed the merrier, and 
danced the lighter, while my tears flowed faster, 
and my heart broke afresh. There—now the 
shadow weeps. If you could only see it! It 
is very beautiful.” 

“Strange, that with the feelings you express, 
you never tried to moke some reparation for the 
terrible wrongs of which you confess yourself 
guilty.” 

“I did at last; but not till I had become a 
ruined man; not till my business was gone, my 
reputation injured, my friends grown cold and 
negligent. When I had nothing left to lose, 
and was so fallen and desolate that I was reck¬ 
less of the future, tormented by the voice, 
pursued by the shadow, I sought my wife, 
determined to do her what poor justice I then 
might; at least I would restore her to liberty, 
and take her to my arms if she did not Bhrink 
from them. Alas I I was too late! Long years 
of confinement and neglect among wild lunatics, 
the wretchedness and hopelessness of her con- 


I dition had worked her ruin, had slowly but 
surely destroyed her reason, and she had be¬ 
come like her associates; she was a lunatic, and, 
5 since I no longer wished it, it made me doubly 
\ wretched. She sprang to meet me with ua- 
| meaning laughter, and her talk waB senaelea 
| and boisterous. What a change! I could not 
\ bear it, and I hastened from her. I ha?e new 
l seen her since. But the Bhadow has not changed. 
[ The same always; and always with me. Don’t 
\ you think it will be with me after death?” 
i I did not answer. 

\ “One man,” ho resumed, “wrote ‘remorse 1 
| on his death-bed, as if trying vainly to exprea 
•what he felt; I might write ‘retribution,’ ‘re- 
: tribution’ ten thousand times, and I could not 
| express what I have endured. My wife, abused, 
! wronged above all others, has not suffered in 
: her wrongs as I have in wronging her. And it 
* is right. Sin should fall heaviest on the sinner. 

: The shadow—the voice-” 

* The poor wretch closed his eye3. “Almoit 
i dead,” he gasped. “Mary—forgive—kiss—" 

> was all I could understand of his inarticulate 
j murmurs. He throw his arms out as if trying 
I to clasp bo me beloved object—they fell heitily. 

1 He was dead. 
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.THE STORY OF A WALL-FLOWER. 


B T Q4BB 

Mildred Clare— the young Indy ■whom I 
wish to introduco to you—is a member of that 
fraternity whom sqciety scornfully classes under 
the head of wall-flowers. I admit the circum¬ 
stance without a shudder, for to me tho ob¬ 
noxious epithet suggests only remembrances of 
roses, red and impassioned, climbing over a low 
etono wall, and ready to pleasure the eye of the 
meanest wayfarer with their beauty and blushes. 
Keithcr can I forget that wall-fruits are ever tho 
Bweotest, or cease to remejnber, though tasted 
bo long ago, the magical flavor of peach, and 
pear, and plum, brought to perfection through 
tho medium of which I speak. Therefore trust 
me when I say, that this favoring grace of tho 
wall may develop quite as desirable characteris¬ 
tics in the human growth as in the horticultural. 

At all events, it cannot be asserted that tho 
olasa, to which I allude, are by any means use¬ 
less members of society. Ask forlorn and elderly 
baohelordom, grown too stiff for redowas and 
tho “Gorman,” who endures its small talk, and 
accepts its ices and small civilities with un¬ 
abated and smiling politeness? Inquire of pa¬ 
tient Benedicts, waiting for gay young wives to 
completo that “one last dance,” who allays their 
anguish by skillful divertisement and adroit 
questionings concerning the darlings of the nur¬ 
sery and other kindred topicB? Then Bee if 
their reply will not embraco that fraternity 
whoso claims to your attention I am laboring 
to assert. 

Whatever the answer may be, one thing is 
certain, that of all tho plants of the parterre, 
thoBO yclept wall-flowers are the moat knowing. 
Sitting in quiet corners, they discern, in spite 
of carossea and honied words, who love and 
who hate; which will ho the marriage of con¬ 
venience, and which the union of affection; 
together with divers other matters hidden from 
those, who, involved in tho game themselves, 
oannot comprehend what is so plainly visible to 
those outside of it. All that has been said will 
apply particularly to Mildred Clare. Looking 
on from some quiot nook of observation, she 
discovered numerous elements in the atmos- 
phore about her; all of whioh discoveries Bho 
meant, some day, should bo of advantage to her. 

The nearest relatives Mildred had in the world 


EliLS LSEi 

^ werrf her cousins, the St. Johns, and for some 
^ years past their home had been hers. The 
? young ladies, Helen and Louise St. John, were 
j fine-looking girls, with dashing, vivacious man- 
$ ners, accustomed, wherever they came, Jo find a 
:■ welcome. The only son, Vincent St. John, un- 
$ like his sisters, possessed a temperament some- 
j what alow and phlegmatic, and was alternately 
s Yexed and teased by them; but in the end nd* 
emitted to be the “best natured fellow in the 
\ world.” 

$ Now Mildred was an exceedingly pleasant 
i; person to live with, and there was not a mem- 
jj ber of the family who had not a cordial liking 
!j for her. She had a sufficient income of her 
^ own, which she spent unassumingly in the 
l gratification of certain quiet, but not ineipeu- 
\ sive tastes, and in works of charity, for which 
| tho world was not one whit the wiser. The 
l Miss St. Johns, while they accepted ;ho numer- 
; 0U3 kindnesses of which their cousin was the 
; dispenser, yet felt that she possessed attributes 
> which rendered her unlike themselves; their 
| intimate friends were not apt to be hers, nor 
I were their tastes exactly hers, and they ncknow- 
; ledged the distinction between them by wishing, 

| not unfrequently, that they were “half as good 
: as cousin Mildred.” 

But of all the St. Johns, Vincent’s apprecia- 
| tion of Mildred was the most decided. Her in¬ 
fluence over him was gTeat. He often declared 
her the most “sensible” girl within the range 
of his acquaintance; and for many a hrave, 
manly idea that found its way into his honest 
brain, and lodged there, he stood indebted to 
her whom he was wont to call “cousin Hill.” 

Good, worldly-minded Mrs. St.John, observ¬ 
ing all this, was accustomed to whisper to her 
friends, that it was easy to see in what quarter 
the “wind blew,” And, for her part, she was 
“perfectly satisfied. Mildred was such a good 
girl, and Vincent would make any woman 
happy,” etc., etc. 

But the young people in question understood 
one another better. Vincent had long ago ac¬ 
knowledged to himself, with a little heartache, 
that cousin Mill was “a deal too clever to bo 
ever contented to jog through life with him. 

Just at present the St. Johns are spending 
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the summer at Newport. They are beginning 
to tire of the daily routine of making endless 
toilets, taking the same drives, and repeating : 
the same programme generally, when a new 
test is given to those diurnal duties by the 
arrival at the “Ocean” of Mrs. LeonardPaiton. 
This lady was a belle, a wit, and a beauty, and, 
moreover, the wife of a millionaire, and bo ex¬ 
pectation wafl on the qui vwe. It was amusing 
U>’notice the next morning, at breakfast, the 
eager eyes that watohed the door, waiting for 
the appearance of Mrs. Paxton. Some women 
guilty of the almost unpardonable violation of 
taste, that of appearing in the morning with a 
profusion of jewelry and dresses decollelee , oc- 
•ripled themselves in wondering, internally, 
whether the wife of the millionaire could pos- 


garments so much, that now bright ones seemed 
out of place to her. To-night she has on a mist- 
colored tissue, the effect of which almost totally 
annuls that of the clear, decided tints, which 
are tho predominant characteristics of her style. 

“You are not enjoying yourself at all,” says 
Vincent; “nobody but me to talk to.” 

Mildred replied, with a pleasant smile, that 
“Nobody but me” is a very kind and interest¬ 
ing companion. 

Just here, the musio striking up, a brilliant 
idea seemed to Cash upon Vincent. Ho Btarfed 
off, and presently returned with a young man 
gotten up in the most faultless style. This gen¬ 
tleman eyed Mildred somewhat dubiously; then 
elevating his eyebrows in patronizing tones, ex¬ 
tended an invitation for the redowa. 


Bibly present a more “dressy” appearance than 
themselves. But Mrs. Paxton, fatigued by her 
journey perhaps, did not bestow her presence 
Upon Ihem at breakfast, nor yet at dinner. In 
the evening the weekly hop was to take place, 
ind she could not fail to favor them. While 
those present are awaiting her advent, a few 
words concerning Mildred. 

She sits somewhat withdrawn from the rest, 
her cousin Vincent besido her, as he is apt to 
be. To use an expression of the latter, Mil¬ 
dred never took any pains to “make the most 
of herself.” If her income was expended, it 
wm certainly not In the purchase of an expcn- 
eive wardrobe. She always wore gray or brown, 
or some other undecided neutral tint, in no way 
remarkable. Now Mildred was a brunette, with 
* skin clear and somewhat pale, soft gray eyes, 
and hair noticeably black; to all such the above 
tints are peculiarly inappropriate and unbe¬ 
coming. And in this connection, let me utter a 
protest against tho prevailing paBsion for gray. 
It is a serviceable color certainly, suitable for 
traveling and similar occasions, and well fitted 
for those somewhat advanced in years at any 
time. But why must it salute our eyes in every 
direction? Why must we pass group after group 
of ladies, many of them young and pretty, and 
attired in the inevitable gray? Nature 
teaches us more wisely; when in good-humor 
rejoices in skies of brilliant blue, Bunlight 
of clear gold, and rainbow-tinted flowers. It 
la only when sad, or out of temper, that she 
gives as skies of drab and leaden-hued mists. 
Therefore mero, ladies fair, and bestow upon 1 
M once more those charming tints so well suited \ 
to the bloom of youth and grace! ; 

There was some exouse, however, for Mildred; $ 
ier early life had been saddened by the loss of s 
those she loved, and she had worn sad-colored J 


i Disregarding a vigorous nudge from Vincent, 
S Mildred returned quietly, 

i “Fancy dances are quite out of my line, sir.” 
I The gentleman elevated his eyebrows still 
; further, plainly expressing in his face, “What 
! upon earth are you good for then?” and be- 
\ slowing an indignant glance upon Vincent, 
i whom he evidently regarded ns having inten- 
; ticnally dejuded him, stalked off. 

> “Now, cousin Mill,” broke out St.John, in 
; an injured tone, “that’s tho way you servo me. 
I introduce you to tho best dancer in the room, 
and you refuse him. Don’t tell me you can’t 
dance, for you know you’ve tried to teach me, 
and would have succeeded if anybody could, 
only I’m so awkward nobody can. You’ll never 
make any stir in society if you do so, depend 
upon it.” 

Mildred had just returned serenely, “My time 
kns not come yet, cousin mine;” when there 
was a little stir and a sudden turning of heads, 
and Mrs. Leonard Paxton came floating down 
tho long room, attired in an Indian fabric so 
fine as to be almost impalpable. There was not 
a bracelet on her perfect arms, nor did her 
breast or hair acknowledge the sparkle of a 
single jewel. Divers of the ladies present, who 
on this warm July evening were wearing heavy 
brocades and ornaments in profusion, gave vent 
to ejaculations of disappointment and surprise. 
“Pntiencel nobody would ever think that she 
was the wife of a millionaire. Why I thought 
she’d be dressed to kill, with lots bf diamonds 
on at the very least.” Ah I well, if wo Ameri¬ 
cans are the cutest people under the sun, we 
have a deal to learn in matters of taste! 

Mrs. Paxton had been at Newport about a 
week, when the various ladies of her acquaint¬ 
ance were invited to hold a conference in her 
private parlors, among them the St. Johns. Bach 
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one engerlvoomplicd, in a flutter of ourioeity tot . During the ensuingWeek, Mildred spentme B t 
know whst the invitation might forbode. When 1 0 f the time in her room; this wss nothing new, 
they had assembled, Mrs. Paxton, taking a posi-j only the St. Johns remarked that Mrs. Paxton 
lion In the center, said, | seemed to have taken a “wonderful fanoy” to 

“I have no doubt, ladies, that like myself, you | Mildred, 
are beginning to And Newport fearfully dull.” j On the day site had promised, the latter tap- 
Now most of those addressed were enjoying! ped at Mrs. Paxton’s door, then entering, drew 
themselves wondorftilly. But then Mrs. Leon-j an MS. from her pocket; while her companion, 
ard Paxton had given them to understand that! courteous, yet prepared for criticism withal, 
this was impossible, so they all murmured in <placed herself in readinesB to listen. Mil* 
chorus, j dred’s play was in two aotB, satirical, witty, 

“Intolerable! A perfect bore!” {and not without a deal of the pathetic. Not 

All but Mildred, who merely smiled a little, j for nothing had Mildred patiently analyied 
“Well,” continued their hostess, “it occurred! the restless, glittering life of society; not for 
to me that if we could get up a concert, tableau, { nothing had her eyes been keen and shrewd, 
or, better than all, a play, it would relieve the, and her judgments accurate and true! Mrs, 
monotony. I have applied to several liUerattmA Paxton listened quietly until the expiration of 
of my acquaintance for assistanoe, but they! the first act, then broke into exolamations of 
plead overtasked brains, or offer MSS. whioh ( delight, 

the theater managers have been so blind to! “My dear, I never dreamed you wero sc 
their own interests as to reject. Now it would | clever. I’ve seen and heard these people talk 
be a pleasant revenge if we oould get up some- J time and again. Soribo himself could not have 
thing fresh and sparkling among ourselves.” j written a more piquant eomedie it mchle then 
The Indies all agreed that this would be; you have done. It is certain to be a success, 
"oharming indeed;” but then, who would have | and you are tho best girl in the world for 
the daring to take the Initiatory sto^T So there • writing it.” 

was much discussion and various plnns pro- 5 The next day, Mrs. Paxton allotted the parts, 
poeed, but nothing decided upon; finally the { Mildrod refused to act; hut Helen and Louise 
ladies, taking out their watohes, declared in J St. John were not of the same mind; and the 
tones of horror that there were barely two ! former smiled to herBolf os she saw them cast 
hours left to dross for dinner, and dispersed, j in parts that could not havo suited their style 
with tho exception of Mildred, who remained > more exactly if preparod expressly for them, 
behind. j Under Mrs. Paxton’s energetic supervision there 

“Well, Miss Olttre,” exclaimed Mrs. Paxton, I was no lagging. In ten days the whole affair 
laughing heartily, “I imagine, something like j was in readiness, and the “Ocean” electrified 
myself, you oan accomplish a toilet in half an ! by an invitation to witness the performance of 
hour.” ; ftn original play, author unknown. 

“Or lots,” returned Miss Claro; then added, • Two or three days beforehand, Sirs. Paxton, 
“You were anxious for a play, you said.” ; knocking at Mildred's door, Bold with an affec- 

“Ycs,” waa tho rejoinder; “that is, if I oan j tation of timidity, “May t come in, Miss Clare?” 
possibly coax or threaten anybody Into writing j Then added, as she entered, " Since I know yotl 
0Be - 1 ’ j are so olover, I am half-afraid of you.” 

“You have no need to attempt either method; j “Keep your Borcasms for some one else,” re* 

I will furnish what you requiro.” j torted Mildred. “Yon know very well it ia I 

Mra. Paxton “took in” tho speaker, standing j who should bo afraid of you.” 
quietly beside her in a morning dre be, in color; 11 X am come on an especial errand,” said Mra 

that of a dead leaf, tho abundant hair hidden j Paxton, presently; “but I trust you will not 
under a brown not, and tho eereno face pos- j think it an impertinent one.” 

•easing a mouth where resolution and latent “An impossibility," deelared Mildred, 
power were tempered by sweetness. Mrs. Pax- ] “Well then, my dear child, I wish to know 
ton was a qulok reader of charaoter, and in a w hy yon will wear those sober drabs, and grsyS, 
minute she returned cordially, j and browns, as is your invariable habit. Allow 

“I’m sure I can trust entirely to yon, Mies me t„ insinuate that they are totally unsniledto 
Clare. When would your production be Toady?” j you." 

Mildred thought a moment, then answered,! “Becanse,” returned Ihs object of this attack, 
"A week from to-day. And in tho meantime J with aliltleaigh, “I never thought bright colon 
this is a secret between us.” i seemed to belong to me somehow.” 
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•“Nonsense l Now be a good child, and see 
j{ ypu can't find something In your wardrobe 
tlud doesn’t look as if it were intended for 
somebody fifty years old at least.” 

Mildred complied with this request; and after 
opining various drawers and receptacles, finally 

produced a Tery pretty pink silk of the variety 

styled glace. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs, Paxton, opening 
her,eyes in affected astonishment, “I didn’t 
thing you were capable of possessing such an 
article, you little Quakeress.” 

“Well,” rejoined Mildred, apologetically. 
“Jhe fact in, a dear friend of mine went out 
Wot, where she married, and I traveled all 
that distance to bo her bridesmaid; and by her 
especial request wore this very dress. I never 
had it on but that once. Wasn’t J - good 
friend to do all that?” concluded the breaker, 
laughingly. 

“I think you are, Mildred,” rejoined Mrs. 
Paxton, with unusual softness; then continued 
coaxingly, “and now you have some black laoe 
to wear over it, I’m sure?” 

“You insatiable woman!” laughed Mildred. 
“Bat I think I can accommodate you, I always 
keep a supply of that on hand; black lace is 
quite unobtrusive, you know.” 

“Not over pink silk,” denied Mrs. Paxton, 
taking the laco and disposing it in graceful 
folds over the dress, whoso shining surface 
ihowed the fine web with its unique design to 
especial advantage. As she completed this, 
she said deprecatingly, “I have some pearls, 
which you will Burely do me the favor to wear 
With this. They would do nicely together.” 

With a little touch of pride in her aspect, 
Mildred opened a drawer, and producing there¬ 
from a case of white velvet, handed it to Mrs. 
Puton. The latter, opening it, found it con¬ 
tained a set of coral of that rare and lovely 
rose-color, that seems as if it had been dyed 
by a sunset; its beauty was enhanced by a fila¬ 
gree setting, fine and delicate enough to have 
been the work of a fairy. Mrs. Paxton laid 
the corals admiringly upon the silk, saying, 
“8ee, they match exactly. I would not have 
guessed that you had such exquisite taste.” 
For this lady, though so well accustomed to 
“ignificenoe of attire, had the good sense to 
judge of costume far more by its harmony and 
general effect than by its costliness. 

Mildred’s reply to this last remark was a 
toty little smile that just curled the edges of 
her mouth. At this Mrs. Paxton shook her 
hwd, accused Mildred of being “sly;” then, 
Mssing her on the forehead with a tenderness 


she did not often show, finished by saying, 
“Having relieved my mind, I think I’ll go,” 

and went accordingly. 

On the appointed evening, Mildred assisted 
her cousins Helen and Louise to costume them¬ 
selves for their parts, arranging their hair after 
a fashion peculiar to herself, in large, full curls 
especially becoming to the face, and listening 
amusedly, meantime, to their conjectures as to 
who had been the author of the play they 
were, that night, to assist in performing. 

Helen was positive it was that tall, distin¬ 
guished-looking man, with the long, floating 
beard, she had seen hovering around; while 
Louise inclined to the belief that a certain slim 
youth with fair hair was the guilty party. 
Mildred affirmed stoutly her belief that it was 
neither; then, having performed her offico of 
frietur, departed to make, her own toilette. 

This work completed, she sought the parlor 
belonging to their suite of rooms. Entering, 
she found Vincent waiting for them. 

“Why, cousin Mil’!” he exclaimed ecsta¬ 
tically. “Now that looks something like!” 
Then rising, honest Vincent looked down at 
Mildred, and, with his good child’s heart in his 
eyes, asked, pleadingly, “Couldn’t you give a 
fellow a kiss, little cousin?” 

Mildred, with a pretty movement, held up her 
cheek and let the petitioner’s moustache sweep 
against it for a moment. Just here Helen and 
Louise came in, and they, too, exclaimed over 
Mildred’s becoming i toilette, declaring she looked 
as “sweet as possible.” 

Mildred turned away, with tears in her eyes, 
thinking of the mother and sisters she had lost 
so long ago, and wondering if thoy were glad 
to know that there were Borne left to love her 
still. After a little chat, Helen and Louise ad¬ 
journed to the “green-room,” as they gleefully- 
termed it, leaving their cousin in Vincent’s 
charge. 

Well, Mildred’s play was acted, and that be¬ 
fore an audience upon whom, for the most part, 
not one of the vivacious repartees was lost, not 
an atom of the sparkling wit thrown away. 

During its progress there was much wonder 
and many conjectures as to the individual by 
whom it had been written; it must certainly be 
the work of Mr. A., or B., or C., all of them 
well-known litterateur. At the close of the last 
act, when the applause had a little subsided, 
there was a loud call for the author. 

After a little, Mrs. Paxton, who had taken a 
leading part, floated into the room, upon a 
gentleman’s arm, and said, in her simple, grace¬ 
ful way, 
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“ Ladies and gentlemen 1 Allow me to thank 
you, on my own behalf and that of Mias Mildred 
Clare, for the kind reception you have given her 
play this evening.” 

Hereupon there was more applause, and 
preaently every one knew that “MisB Mildred 
Clare” was the young lady in rose-color and 
black lace, and discovered still further that 
genius was expressed in every line of her facb; 
for thore Ib nothing that opens the eyeB of so¬ 
ciety so wonderfully os success. Then every 
one must crowd about Miss Clare, and con¬ 
gratulate her; and the St. Johns were so proud 
and pleased, particularly honest Vincent, who 
smiled behind his moustache in a furore of de¬ 
light! 

Good, worldly-minded Mrs. St. John waved 
her ostrich plumes in triumph, and moved about 
among hor friends, declaring, confidentially, 
that she had always said Mildred was “Buoh a 
good girl,” but she had uever dreamed her 
nieco was a “genius.” And now, of course, 
sho was more pleased than ever that a certain 


event—they understood to what she alluded— 
was likely to take place, and so on, and so on. 

We will pursue Mildred’s career no further 
but leave her in the midst of her triumph. It 
is enough: to say that, though she never obtained 
celebrity, either as belle or beauty, yet she u 
certainly was forever after missing from the 
ranks of the wall-flowers. For Bociety, with 
all its glitter, and penchant for frittering life 
away, cannot, refuse to do homage to talent 
when onoe it undeniably asserts itself. 

Vincent St. John married a charming little 
woman, who thought there was nobody in the 
world as clever or as good as he; and to her 
he would often talk of his “dear cousin Mill." 
And as he saw, from time to time, how Mildred’s 
sooiety was sought after by those of noble attain¬ 
ments and intellectual tastes, ho would make the 
oft-repeated declaration to his little wife, that 
“whatever others had thought, he had always 
foreseen it was in her.” Said it, standing for 
numberless perfections and attainments, pos¬ 
sessed by “dear cousin Mill.” 
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THE VOLUNTEER’S WIPE. 


UY CAREY 

Tub ■winter of 18G0-01 "will be long remem¬ 
bered by our laboring classes. They were just 
boginning to rise again after the depression of 
’57, and to say that “Buch times could not re¬ 
turn,” when all at once the panic seized our 
business circles. Tho great wheels of our fac¬ 
tories ceased in their noisy whirl, and e ham¬ 
mers of our foundries were stilled. Men who 
had been hurrying to and fro. buying and sell¬ 
ing, stopped in their haste, looked each other 
in tho face, appalled, and asked where it would 
all end. Aye, worse than that, for these had, 
perhaps, only to relinquish some accustomed 
luxury; but there were other men, without 
capital, men dependant upon tho labor of their 
hands and the sweat of their brow for the bread 
to feed their families; thcao looked in the fnce3 
of wives and children, and also asked, “Where 
will it all end?” All winter long, theso men 
were making strange acquaintance with Want; 
tho mere cessation of accustomed labor would 
of itself hare been depressing; hut now fire was 
wanted, clothing was wanted, food was wanted, 
which could not bo supplied, while groat strong 
hands, and willing hearts, wore forced to bo 
idle. People talked of better times in the spring, 
and tho poor waited and hoped; but the spring 
came, but not better times. At last, on tho 
twentieth of April, a gloom fell on the city like 
a great pall. It seemed, as ono looked at tho 
wan faces and staid steps of the people, as if: 
tho heart of tho nation had ceased to beat; j 
Sumter was taken; tho great republic, which; 
her true sons had so loved, seemed to bo in her : 
dcatU-ihrocs, and “men’s hearts failed them for | 
fear.” But that great heart had not stopped: : 
for a moment only it seemed to stand still; then,: 
with ono great bound, such a life-current was ; 
sent through all tho sturdy frame, as made it: 
seem immortal. Men, who yesterday despaired, : 
to-day roso up and said, “Our greet mother has j 
need of theso strong arms;” and hunger and: 
want were forgotten in their love for their | 
country. America may probably never see such ; 
days again, a3 those few following tho fall of; 
Port Sumter. Streets were crowded with the l 
populaco hurrying to and fro; the city was; 
filled with a low murmur, liko tho under-tone of 
the sea; flags waved from every window, from > 


STANLEY. 

private carriages, from public vehicles; old 
men and little boys alike wore tho sacred “red, 
white, and blue;” and dainty ladies appeared 
in the colors. Tho “Star Spangled Banner’ 1 
wa3 sung in parlors; at the corners of tho 
street; at the opera, when the people rose from 
pit to dome at the first notes, breathless, re¬ 
verent, till the flags floated down, and then 
such applause went through the house at the 
sight as will never be forgotten. These were 
demonstrations in which every one partook; 
but unquiet sleepers awoke with a thrill of fear, 
in tho dead of tho night, at tho unaccustomed 
solemn tramp of great bodies of men, who passed 
in long columns through the still streets, walk¬ 
ing as with one step, keeping a most ominous 
silence. 

Many a wife and mother, in the laboring 
classes, held fearful watches on these nights. 
To them, poor souls! their country was an ab- 
. straction, their husbands and sons the only 
reality. 

“What if he’s listed!” white lips had mur¬ 
mured, as hour after hour passed on, and hi 
had not come. 

In a small, tidy room, a pale, anxious looking 
woman sat waiting. She would sew by fits; 
then glancing toward the trundle-bed, where a 
little boy slept, Bhe would cautiously raise the 
window, as if fearful of disturbing him, and 
gaze wistfully up and down the street. Pre¬ 
sently a well known step was heard through 
tho quiet of the night; then it ascended the 
stairs, and Margaret Campbell laughed at her¬ 
self for having felt so worried. 

But there was a troubled lo®k on the face of 
tlio husband as lie entered tho room, which the 
wife soon saw. 

“Oh! George, you haven’t-” she said; it 

was all she could say, then burst into tears. 

“It was the best I could do for you and 
Georgic, Margaret,” was the reply. “There is 
no chance for getting work I don't know when; 
and you’ll be taken caro of os a volunteer’s 
wife, besides getting my pay. God knows T 
don’t want to leave you, wife, but we’ll all 
starve together here; and these great strong 
arms may do some good for the old stars and 
stripes yet.” 
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“Oh! George, what do I care about the Btare 
and stripes? I’ll never see you again, I know; 
and then I’ll die, and Georgia be left an orphan.” 

At this terrible view of the case, even the 
Tolunleer, secretly thirsting for action and 
glory, looked dismayed. 

It had been a hard winter for George Camp* 
bell’s family. Late in the fall he had found 
himself without employment: a wife and child 
lo be supported, and no use to be made of 
hii stalwart frame. The money which ho lmd 
laid by for a “rainy day,” was gradually con¬ 
joined, with all their economy. Margaret had 
kept herself in pin-money, and dressed Georgie, 
ud, on anniversaries, made little presents to 
her husband, by working for a hatter. But hats 
were a luxury, which it would not do .to renew 
ioo often now; the business became dull, and 
she lost her work. 

Ever since the call for volunteers had been 
made, George Campbell had had vague notions 
of enlisting. No work offered; the tidy little 
house had been exchanged for a single room; 
>11 superfluities had been sold, and the leather 
purse iu his pocket rung with an empty sound. 
The husband well knew the tears he would have 
to encounter from his wife, and long held back; 
but as day by day passed, and his loathing for 
this life of inaction increased, he determined to 
Uke the Btep without consulting her, and then 
get over the trial as best he could. 

Margaret gradually became more reconciled 
to the idea. George’s consolatory remark, 
“Oar sergeant says that not more’n one man in 
lix huncrod gets killed, and I’m not likely to 
be the man, you know, wife,” had a wonderful 
tffect. 

Then, too, the popular enthusiasm was run¬ 
ning so high, that to be the wife or the mother 
of ft volunteer was a kind of patent of nobility 
in her set, and Margaret, little woman, was not 
without her harmless vanities. And bIic even 
liughcJ, and took a walk, hanging on her hus¬ 
band's arm, with Georgie by her side, late one 
ifternoon, when she knew that all the gossips 
would be at the doors and windows, when 
George first made his appearance in his new 
uniform. 

The well-worn leather purse had been handed 
over to Margaret’s keeping, as the time for de¬ 
parture drew nigh; and she had counted over 
and over again the little remaining silver, eke- 
mg it out as best she could, denying herself 
almost the necessaries of life to supply her hus¬ 
band and child, and to save enough to put some 
rice little tit-bit in the haversack, the day of 
tbe march. 


| The armory of George’s company presented 

curious enough Bight that bright May day; 
\ pnly such a sight, though, as all other armories 
| presented on like occasions. Somo of the men 
' were eager for the fray, boisterous, loudly 

■ hoping they would soon hare a chanco at the 

■ enemy; others sat apathetically watching the 
; pranks and practical jokes of the younger part 
'of the company; whilst others again drew off 
' to quiet corners to take leave of mothers, wives, 

and sweet-hearts. Many a brawny fellow picked 
up his child and pretended to play and fondlo 
. with it, in order to thrust his eyes, filled with 
J tears, down among the curls, as he hoped un¬ 
suspected; many a kiss was given by lips that 
; were more used to cursing, as softer feelings 
j than lmd been known for a long timo stirred 
: the heart; many a horny hand dried the eyes 
of sobbing wives with faded old cotton hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Arms were slipped around tho waists 
of pretty girls by hopeful lovers; daguerreo¬ 
types and locks of hair were exchanged; and 
the whole companj' scut forth by the women, 
with prayers and hopes, and the certainty that 
each particular man was a hero. 

“Only three months, little woman—that soon 
passes, you know—and, maybe, I'll come back 
a captain, or something—there’s no telling. 
Take care of Georgie, and don’t let him forget 
his papa,” said George Campbell, as he put his 
boy down on the floor. 

Margaret sobbed and sobbed, but could not 
answer. She only leaned against the strong 
frame of her husband, who suddenly took both 
herself and the boy in his arms together, gave 
them nn embrace and a kiss, and then disap¬ 
peared to join the ranks. 

For two or three days Margaret seemed 
stunned. She was not self-reliant, and now 
she constantly felt the need of her husband, 
wanting to consult him in matters she would 
not have thought of had he been there. Then, 
as she grew more accustomed to her situation, 
she would borrow newspapers, and eagerly ask 
if (here were any news of “the Seventy-first.” 
Or, if her old employer had given her a hat or 
so to line and bind, she would feel rich enough 
to buy a paper for herself, for two or three 
days. If, by any chance, “the Seventy-first” 

■ was mentioned, if it was only a change of 
camp, or being furnished with new arms, she 
would cut the article out and lay it by with her 
marriage-certificate and other little valuables, 
and her husband’s occasional letters were first 
read to admiring friends and acquaintances, and 
then placed with them. 

And so the time wore on. Margaret was 
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dreadfully poor, but she could yet hare her \ 
room, and get food at a grocer’s close by, on j; 
credit; for sho wnB knofrn to bo an upright ;j 
woman, and that she would discharge the debt ^ 
as soon as the volunteers wero paid off. And > 
a happy day it was for her when George sent ^ 
her his pay. Sho rushed down to her landlord ' 
and tho grocer, in all the pride of a full purse, \ 
paid what she owed, and then committed the s 
extravagance of a new calico dress for herself, ' 
and a pair of shoes and a shilling straw hat for <: 
Georgio, j 

Every day a great battle was expected—a ; 
victory as much as a battle. ; 

At last tho news came. Manassas had been i 
fought—and lost. Again men looked in each ; 
other’s faces, appalled; again tho great heart: 
of tho country seemed to stand still with fear. < 
Then camo the reaction. We seemed to have : 
been carelessly resting beforo; now armies sud-: 
denly started up, fresh, eager for the battle. 

But alas! alas! In many a sorrowing home ; 
tho loss of a great battle was not thought of; it: 
was only tho loss of those who were tho dearest ■ 
on earth to poor, quivering human hearts. 

“Was 'tho Sovcnty-firat’ in it?” asked Mar- : 
garet Campbell, as sho held Georgie’s hand, * 
standing beforo a knot of people who wero 
listening to tho newspaper being read by tho 
grocer. 

“Yes, Mrs. Campbell; but they weren’t closo 
up to the masked batteries; and it’s the masked 
batteries, you know, that plays tho deuce with 
our men,” roplied tho kind-hearted grocer. 
Margaret listened eagerly, with whito lips, 
hut could gather nothing moro that interested 
her. 

“Is thoro any list?” she asked at last. 

“ It’s too soon yet, ma’am; but don’t be down¬ 
hearted. It’s the Zouaves that’s the most cut 
up,” was tho reply. 

But tho next day sho got tho list. She rapidly 
ran her eyes over the names and began to 
breathe freer, when, suddenly, she saw among 
the killed “George Campbell.” 

Sho had been standing in tho middlo of her 


fatherless, and, for days, tenderly caring for 
the desolate widow. 

At last Bhe began to look her future in the 
face, and thought she saw nothing but starva¬ 
tion before her. 

Sho had hoarded tho money sent by George 
with miserly care; but it was nearly gone. She 
had never applied to tho Relief-Fund for help, 
because a certain pride had kept her back, a 
dislike to accept charity, and because Bhe knew 
there wore so many receiving the money with¬ 
out the right to it—shameless women, putting 
forth false claims. But now it was different; 
she could no longer support her child and her¬ 
self. Bay after day she walked the large city, 
asking for work—work of any kind; and night 
after night she went homo exhausted by hunger 
and fatigue. Georgie was constantly regaled, 
by tho neighbors and tho grocer, with crackers, 
lumps of sugar, bits of cheese, or huge slices 
of bread and butter; and she was constantly 
asked in to take a “friendly dish of tea.” But 
she knew that she could not always live in 
this way; so sho at last applied to the Relief- 
Fund. 

Tho man at tho desk glanced at tho paper 
which she handed him; then gave it back, 
.saying, 

“This is of no use. Can’t do anything; it’s 
' informal. Sorry, ma’am, but must stick to 
rules,” ho added, as he saw tho pale, terror- 
; stricken woman nervously crumpling the bit of 
paper in her band, then look down at the child 
: by her side. But it was an every day occur* 
: rence, such as this, and the man did not really 

■ want heart, ho was only bound by rules, and 

• was terribly hurried by the pressure around 

* him. 

: So Margaret walked home, wondering what 
; she should do—whether to drown herself and 
; Georgie would not be the best. 

■ She could no longer afford to keep even the 
; one room which sho now rented; she must take 
l a smaller one in a narrower street; So, selling 
i everything but the barest necessaries, she 
j moved, eluding the inquiries of her neighbors 


room, scanning tho paper, and now sho sank J as to her new residence. 

down in a heap.on tho floor. Georgie spoke, The summer months thus passed on. A little 
but sho did not hear; sho only moaned and $ money was picked up now and then by binding 
rocked herself back and forth in her helpless- s a few hats, or doing a day’s washing or clean¬ 
ness. Tho little fellow at. last got frightened, Jing; but so fearful was Bhe of debt that ahe 
went up to her and put Mb arms around her * almost starved herself, 
neck; and then sho clasped him to her, and the s At last the autumn set in with its usual co 
tears came. ^ storm, The last penny had been expended, 

Kind neighbors wont in and out, comforting ^ and for two days sho had scarcely tasted food, 
her as best they could, feeding poor little $ Georgie had fared somewhat better, for his 
Georgie on cakes and candies- because ho was i mother had denied herself for him. Twilight 
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*as closing in, and she had sunk on her cover- 5 had, a 3 soon as ho was able to travel, managed 
less bed, an hour before, in utter exhaustion. $to escape and hastened home. At last he 
The boy grew lonely in the dark, cold room. jj thought he had found the clue, and about the 
He went to the window and leaned his head on Slime that little Georgio had cried himself to 
bis hands and looked out; but ho saw the big Asleep, ho had hailed the policeman, and felt 
policeman, who lived around the corner, go by certain that his wife and child were near, 
and look up, so he drew away in fear. Poor < “Oh! it’s sure to be the ones you want; a 
little fellow! the burly man, with tight blue jipoor, paje little woman, that looks as if all tlio 
frock coat, who so often had something torrible- 1 life had been washed out of her; and a bright 
looking in his hand, was now as awful to him as J little chap of a boy with a curly pate. Let me 
to the evil doers ho intended to keep in order, ^go first and kind of break the way for you, you 
He then groped about for a whip made for him >know, or else she may think you are a ghost,” 
by his mother, Bomo days before, with a crooked ijsaid the kind-hearted policeman, 
gtick and a bit of red tape, and, mounted on the 5 So he stumbled up the dark, narrow stairs 
rickety table, began to drive stage. But he jjand into the dark room; then being unable to 
could not arrange the chairs for horses to suit j grope his way, he called imperiously to the 
him, so he crept back to the window to get com-' woman below stairs for a light. It is won- 
panionship in the street, if he could. But there j derful how quickly theso men, invested with ft 
■was no one there; tho rain came down, and the 5 “little brief authority,” are attended to. A 
cold and damp penetrated the room, and ho | light was brought. Margaret was aroused, 
grew terribly chilled. At last he called to his 1 brandy was forced down her throat, and glim- 
mother, but she gave no answer; ho called again, } mcring hopes held out to her that her husband 
but still none; then ho looked in terror around 1 had only been wounded, 
the room, where menacing shapes took form in j Gradually the whole flood of light was let in 
the shadows; he could not bear it, so he sunk : 0 n her. She was nearly bewildered by it, and 


on his knees by tho side of the bed. 

Between his sobs he said, “Our Father, 
then, after a little pause, as if wondering if this t 


was scarcely made to see the thing plainly when 
and | she was in her husband’s arms. 

Georgo Campbell soon became a hero in the 


was enough, “Here I lay me down to sleep.” 1 neighborhood, and the burly policeman looked 


But the prayer and little verse seemed not to 
suit the occasion; so still kneeling, he thought 
for a moment and said, “God bless dear mamma, 
and bring dear papa safe home, and take care 
of Georgie.” Then he remembered that he had 
no father, and in his cold and loneliness crept 
up beside his mother and cried himself to sleep. 

For two days a man in military dress had 
been haunting the old locality of Margaret 
Campbell’s home. The neighbors thronged 
around him, all eager to know how the dead 
had come to life again; but Georgo was too 
anxious to find his wife and son to answer 
their inquiries, save that ho had been left on 
the battle-field for dead, had been picked up 


upon him as his own especial protege. A 
comfortable room was taken in the police¬ 
man's house, where groups of tho Campbells’ 
old friends often gathered to hear of the great 
bnttle of Manassas, and how those awful bat¬ 
teries had been taken and lost, and how Georgo 
had been left 0 - t } ». field for dead. 

Margaret thinks her husband a wonderful 
man; and, as he is going to re-enlist as soon as 
he has recruited his strength, she fully expects 
him to come back a colonel at least. This time 
her husband has made more effectual arrange¬ 
ments for her comfort thnn ho did in his ignor¬ 
ance before; and tho policeman has promised 
that he and his “old woman,” as he calls hia 


by the enemy, had been ill for a long time, and wife, will look after Margaret and Georgie. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tun Boswortbs lived behind the spur of tho 
mountain which shut out a portion of the valley 
from our house by its crown of forest trees. I 
had taken little exercise in tho open air, of late; 
for Mrs. Dennison monopolized the horse I had 
been in the habit of riding, with'my usual seat 
in the carriago. Perhaps I felt a little hurt at 
this, and would not ask for favors that had 
until now been mine without solicitation. In my 
love of out-door exercise I am half an English 
woman. So, mentioning to Mrs. Leo and Jessie 
that I was going out for a long walk across tho 
fields, I started for Mrs. Bosworth’s house. 

It was a splendid afternoon. The sunshine, 
warm and golden, without being oppressive, was 
broken by the transparent clouds that drifted 
like currents and waves of gauzo athwart tho 
sky. Tho meadows were full of daisies, butter- 
oups, and crimson clover, through which tho 
bluo-flies, birds, and humble-bees fluttered and 
hummed their drowsy music. In tho pastures 
clouds of grasshoppers sprang up, with a whir, 
from the clusters of wliito everlasting that 
sprinkled tho slopes like a snow-storm; and 
little birds bent down tho stately mullein-stalks 
with their weight, and sang cheerily after me 
from tho crooks of the fences. How I loved 
these little creatures vVitb their bright eyes and 
graceful ways! How quietly they opened my 
heart to those sweet impulses that mako one 
grateful and cliild-like! My step grew buoyant, 
and I felt a cool, fresh color mounting to my 
checks. The walk had done me good. I had 
been too much in tho house, indulging in 
8 trango fancies that wero calculated to mako 
no one happy, which were, perhaps, unjust. 
How could I have sunk into this state of mind? 
Was I jealous of Mrs. Dennison? Yes, possibly! 
But not as another would havo understood the 
feeling. It was rather hard to hear tho whole 
household singing her praises from morning till 
night; and Jessie, my own Jessie, seemed so 
bound up in the woman. Well, after all, these 
things seemed much more important in the 
house, where I felt like an involuntary prisoner, 


than they appeared to me now, with the open 
fields breathing fragrance around me, and the 
blue Bkies speaking beautifully of the just Go-1 
who reigned above them. 

I really think tho birds in that neighborhood 
had learned to Ioyo me a little: they gave such 
quaint little looks, and burst into Buch volumu 
of song among the hazel bushes, as I passed. 
Before I knew it, fragments of melodies wero 
on my own lips. I gathered handful after hand¬ 
ful of tho meadow flowers, grouping the choicest 
into bouquets, and scattering tho rest along my 
path, Thus you might have tracked my pro¬ 
gress by tufts of grass, and golden lilies, n3 the 
little boy in fairy history was traced by the 
pebble-stones ho dropped. 

Mrs. Bosworth’s house was one of the oldest 
and finest of those ponderous Dutch mansion! 
that are scattered over Pennsylvania. There 
wero rich lands to back that old-fashioned 
building, and any amount of invested property, 
independent of tho lands. After all, young 
Bosworth wns no contemptiblo match for our 
Jessie, even in a worldly point of view. If hi* 
residence lacked something of the elegance find 
modern appointments for which ours was re¬ 
markable, it had an aspect of age and affluence 
quite as imposing. Indeed, in some respects it 
possessed advantages which our house cou.J 
not boast. Majestic trees that struck ttoir 
roots in a virgin soil, and shrubbery that hi 
grown almost into trees. One great, white liht 
bush lifted itself above tho second story win¬ 
dows, and old-fashioned white roses clambere 
half over tho stone front. Then there was» 
huge honey-sucklo that spread itself li ' e 1 
banner over one corner, garlanding the caw.-, 
and dropping down, in rich festoons, from ' 
roof itself. But all this was nothing compnr 
to that magnificent elm-tree, which over’ 
a wing of the building with its eD 
branches, through which the wind was e crD 
whispering, and the sunshine was r ° en ■ ^ 
faint flashes, beforo it reached the r0 ° f * 
never, been so much impressed with t e * 
of old times, as when I approached this dwe 
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It possessed all the respectability of an old 
family mansion, ■without any attempt at modern 
improvements. The very flowers on the prj- 
mises were old-fashioned; great snow-ball 
bushes and rows of fruit trees predominating. 
In llio square, old-fashioned garden that lay 
opoa the road, I saw olusters of smallage, and: 
thickets of delicate fennel. On each side the 
broad threshold-stone stood green boxes run¬ 
ning over with live-forever and house-leeks, 
while all around the lower edgeB of the stone 
that exquisite velvet moss, which we oftenest 
hod on old houses, was creeping. I lifted the 
heavy brass knocker very cautiously, for it was 
ponderous enough to have reverberated through 
the house. Even the light blow I gave frightened 
me. No wonder people felt constrained to muffle 
knockers like that in the good old times, when 
sickness came to the family. A quiet, old colored 
woman camo to the door. She knew me at 
once, though it was the first time I had entered 
the houso. 


nn old lady, very old indeed, camo into the 
room. 

I stood up involuntarily, for the person- of 
thiB old lady was so imposing, that, it exacted 
a degree of homage which I had never felt bo- 
| fore. I can imagine a figure like that, wander¬ 
ing through the vast picture galleries of somo 
old English castle, nnd there I should have 
given her a title at first sight. As it was, her 
person struck me with amazement. Not that 
it was out of keeping with the premises, but 
beeauso this lady was altogether a grander and 
older person than X had expected to seo in that 
houso. 

She received my salutation with a slow cour¬ 
tesy, very slight nnd dignified in its movement, 
and, advancing, to a huge, crimson easy-chair 
that stood near the work-table, sat down. 

“My daughter is in her son’s room,” she 
said, in a soft and measured voice, glancing at 
me with her placid eyes. “He 13 very ill, and 
wo are frightened about him,” 


“Como in, Mis3.Hyde,” she said, welcoming 
mo with a genial look. “Mrs. Bosworth snid, 
if you called she would eomo right straight 
down and seo you, so walk in.” 

Bhe opened the door of a sitting-room on the 
right of the hall, It was old-fashioned like the 
exterior of the building. Windows sunk deep 
into the wall, ponderous chairs, and a capa¬ 
cious, high-hacked sofa with crimson cushions, 
end embroidered footstools standing before it. 
The carpet had been very rich in its time, 
end harmonized well with the rest of the apart? 
meat. 

I seated myself on the sofa, and waited with 
some.anxiety. Surely, my young friend must 
bo very ill to have abandoned this room for his 
ownt What a comfortable look tbo place had I ' 
Dow delightfully all the tints were toned down! ; 
There stood a queer, old work-table, with any 1 


v “Is not this very sudden?” I inquired. 

“Yes, very; wo don’t know wlmt to make of 
it. He, so healthy and so cheerful, something 
has gone wrong with him, Miss Hyde.” 

She looked at mo earnestly, as if expecting 
that I would explain something conveyed in 
these words. 

I felt myself blushing. It was not for me to 
speak of Jessie’s affairs to any one, certainly 
not in a case like this. 

The old lady dropped her eyes, and, taking 
her knitting-case from the basket, laid it in her 
lap, evidently disposed to give me time. At 
length she spoke again. 

“My grandson has enjoyed himself so much 
since wo came to the country, especially since 
his friend, Mr. Lawrence,.arrived; nnd now to 
have him struck down all at once—it is dis¬ 
heartening!” 


Amount of curiously-twisted legs, nnd on it an 
pntiquo Bible, mounted and clasped with silver. 
Suck books are only to be found now in the 
curiosity shops of the country. Under this 
table, and somehow lodged among its complica¬ 
tion of legs, was the old lady’s work-basket, 
in which I detected a silver-mounted caso for, 
knitting-needles, some balls of worsted, and an ; 
embroidered needle-book. Wo ladies are always 
noticing these little feminine details; they aid 
na greatly in that quick knowledge of character, 
TMch mca are apt to Bet down ns intuition, 
bile I was thinking over these speculations, 
step in the hall, and the rich, heavy rustle of 
03o old silks that our grandmothers were so 
rou disturbed me. The door opened, and 


“Is he so very ill?” I inquired. 

“He has been restless and excited, more or 
less, for a week or more; but during the last 
three days has seemed seriously ill. Now be is 
entirely cut of his head; my daughter sat up 
with him all last night; the doctor was here 
this morning. Ho pronounces it a brain 
fever.” 

I was really disturbed. She saw it and went 

on. 

“He asked for you tlireo or four times during 
the night; and—and for another person whom 
wo could not venture to ask here.” 

“I am glad you sent for me,” I replied, 
anxious to waive all explanation. “At home 
they consider me a tolerable nurse.” 
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She looked at me seriously a moment, and 
then said, in a gentle, impressive way, 

“Miss Hyde, be kind to an old "woman who 
has nothing but the good of her child at heart, 
and tell mo if Miss Lee has—has repulsed my 
grandson?” 

“No, not that, madam; but, but-” 

“She has rejected him, I see it by your face; 
I suspected it from his wanderings,” sho said, 
sorrowfully. 

I was Bilent, tho mournful accents of her 
voice touched my heart. 

“You have no hope to give the old woman?” 
she said. “Yet to her it seems impossible for 
any one not to love Bosworth.” 

“I am sure there is no man living for whom 
Miss Leo has more respect,” I answered. 

She Bmiled a little sadly, 

“Respect! That is a cold word to tho young 
heart, Miss Hyde.” 

That moment tho door opened and BoBworth's 
mother came in. Sho was altogether unlike the 
Btately old lady with whom I was conversing. 
Hor small figure, keen black eyes, and restless 
manner, spoke of an entirely different organism, 
which was natural enough, ns sho was only con¬ 
nected with the 6tately dame by marriage with 
her only son, a union that had been consecrated 
by an early widowhood. It was easy to see 
that the elder lady was mistress of that house, 
nnd that the daughter-in-law held her in pro¬ 
found reverence. Poor lady I bIic was in great 
distress, and came up to mo at once. 

“You aro kind, very kind,” sho exclaimed; 
“he-has asked for you bo often. Oh! Miss 
Hyde, it is terrible to see him in thiB state with 
no way of helping.” 

“It is indeed,” I anawored, pitying her from 
my heart. 

“Will you go up now? He asked for you and 
Borne one else only a few minutes ago,” bIio said, 
walking up and down the room in nervous rest¬ 
lessness. “It was an out-of-the-way thing to 
Bend for you, almost a stranger, but I am sure 
you will exouse it. Oh! Miss Ilyde, wo love 
him so. Wo two lonely women, and to lose 
him!” 

Here tho poor mother burst into a passion of 
tears; while Che old lady sat down by her work¬ 
table and looked on with a sorrowful counte¬ 
nance. A noise from up stairs arrested the 
younger Mrs. Bosworth in her walk. 

“Ho is calling,” Bho said. “Oh! Miss Hyde, 
he cannot bear mo out of his sight! JuBt os it 
was years ago, when he would plead with me to 
sit by his bed, after our mother thero insisted 
on tho lamp being put out.” 


Tho old lady shook her head and smiled aadly. 
I* “You were spoiling the boy. Heater, making» 
£ little coward of him; but ho soon ceased to bt 
' afraid of tho dark—a brave young man, Min 
$ Hyde, and a comfort to his mother; God Bpire 
S; him to us!” 

s Hester Bosworth began to cry afresh at these 
^encomiums; and, going up to her mother-in* 
Ij law's chair, bent her head upon the back, gob* 
5 bing aloud. 

Tho old lady reached up her soft, little hand, 
\ and patted tho poor mother on the cheek as it 
> she had been a child. 

j “Don’t fret so, Hester. Our boy 13 young, 
^ and his constitution will not give way easily. 
i A little sleep, if wo could only induce a few 
5 hours’ sleep!” 

| “I have made a hep pillow for him and dene 
\ everything,” Bobbed the mother; “but there he 
lies, looking, looking, looking, now nt the wall, 
now at the ceiling, and muttering to himself." 

“I know—I know,” said the grandmother, 
hastily lifting her hand, as if the description 
wounded hor. “Will nothing givebimalittk 
sleep?” 

I remembered how often Mrs. Lee, in herner- 
vous paroxysms, had been soothed to rest by 
the gentle force of my own will. Indeed I some¬ 
times fancy that some peculiar gift hag been 
granted to mo, by which physical suffering 
grows less in my presence. 

“Shall I go up with you, Mrs. Bosworth!"I 
said, inspired with hope by this new idea. "He 
may recognizo mo as an old friend.” 

“Oh! yes, yes!” she exclaimed, leading the 
way. “Mother, will yon come?” 

We mounted tho staircase, a hroad, old- 
fashioned flight of steps, surmounted with 
heavy balustrades of black walnut. Thero nu 
a thick carpet running up them; but, lightly ns 
wo trod, tho keen ear of the invalid detected! 
strango presence, and I heard his voice, muffled 
and rough with fever, calling out, “Yes, yw, 
I know, I knew, I knew that sho would come!” 
and then he broke into tho chorus of son* 


opera song. 

There was a cool, artificial twilight in the 
chamber whon we entered it; but through the 
bars of tho outer blinds a gleam of sunshiofl 
shot across tho room, and broke against the 
wall opposito the great, high-posted bed oii 
which young Bosworth was lying. Tho cham¬ 
ber-was largo, and but for tho closed blinds 
would have beon cheerful. 'As it was, a 
oasy-ebair, draped with white dimity, loom 
up like a snow-drift near tho bed; which being 
clothed in like spotless fashion, gave a ghastly 
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appearance to everything around. Young Bos- \ 
irorth lay upon the bed with his arms feebly up¬ 
lifted, and hts great, wild eyes wandering almost 
fiercely after the sunbeam which came and j 
tent like a golden arrow, as the branches of \ 
an elm tree near the window changed their \ 
position. ' \ 

1 went up to the bed and touched the young \ 
Bin's wrist. The pulse that leaped against my j 
fingers was like the blows of a tiny hammer; \ 
bis eyes turned on my face, and he clutched my { 
bind, laughing pleasantly, ^ 

“How cool your hand is!” he said, in a child- \ 
lite murmur. “You have been, among the clover ; 
blossoms, their breath is all around me.’ 1 i 

“yes,” I said, dropping into his own mono- \ 
tone witliout an effort, “I camo through the? 
meadows and brought some of the flowers witli i 
me. See how fre3h and Bweet they are.” J 
Ho took the flowers eagerly, grasping them * 
with both hands. j 

“Did she send them?” he whispered, myste- < 
riously. “Did she?” r 

I smiled, but would not answer. The delu- \ 
lion seemed pleasant, nnd it would be cruelty [ 
to disturb it. He held the blor-soms caressingly > 
in his hand; a smile wandered over his lips, i 
and ho whispered over soft fragments of some ! 
melody that I remembered as one of Jessie’s ; 
favorites. But directly the flowers dropped S 
from.his grasp, and he began to search after! 
the Bunbeam again, clutching at it feverishly, j 
»nd looking in his hands with vague wonder : 
when he found them empty. ! 

I do not think the young man recognized me j 
it all, but my presence certainly aroused new : 
associations. : 


and heard nothing but the fanciful shapes and 
mocking whispers of his fever visions. 

“Put these flowers in your hair, Jessie,” he 
said, Somewhat brokenly, but in a perfectly dis¬ 
tinct tone; “they are wild flowers such as you 
love.” 

Ifo put out liis hands, moving them to and 
fro over the counterpane, to gather up tho blos¬ 
soms ho had scattered there; but his fingers 
moved bo uncertainly, that oven when ho suc¬ 
ceeded in collecting a few, they would drop 
from his grasp. I saw he began to grow impa¬ 
tient, and I knew that tho least thing would ex¬ 
cite his fever and thereby increase the delirium, 
bo I put the flowers softly into his palm. He 
smiled in a satisfied way. 

“Here they are,” he said; “take them, Jessie; 
see what a pretty wreath they make.” 

Then the smile changed to a look of pain. 
He let the flowers fall with a low moan. 

“She has a wreath on now!” he exclaimed. 
“Jessie Lee, who gave you that? "White flowers! 
Bridal flowers!” 

He started up in tho bed with such violence, 
that his mother hurried forward with a cry of 
dismay, nnd, getting into mischief, as people in 
a flurry are sure to do, she upset a bottle of 
cologne and a goblet, but fortunately the old 
lady caught them before they reached the floor. 

“Oh, my!” hissed little Mrs. Bosworth, in a 
nervous whisper, “what havo I done? Oh! 
dear, dear!” 

“Sit down, my dear,” said her mother-in-law, 
with a good deal of sternness; “you only dis¬ 
turb him.” 

“But he looks so wild. Hadn’t I better send 
for the doctor?” 


He looked wistfully into my face with that 


“No, no. He will be here before long. Leave 


ueant stare of delirium which is so painful, 
led then-his eyes wandered beyond, as if in 
isarch of some object they could not find. 

“Jessie,” ho murmured, “Jessie Leo, are you 
there? Won’t you speak to mo once more, 
Jessie!” 

Tie expression of his countenance changed 
to entirely—a look of such tender, earnest en¬ 
treaty Bottled about his handsome, sensitive 
mouth that I felt tho tears come into my 
*J £ 3> When I looked up, I saw the stately old 
pandmother gazing directly toward me; while 

tt e Mrs. Bosworth, in her very efforts to be 
11 flio same time perfectly quiet and extremely 
055 a i flattered in a feeble way that would have 
wjoyed me beyond endurance had I been the 
person. 

Bet tho young man appeared susceptible 

{ 1 cr to outer sights or Bounds, saw nothing 

V °l. XXXIX.—22* 


my grandson to Miss Hyde; sho will quiet 
him.” 

The old lady looked at me with such confi¬ 
dence in my powers, and tho mother in so help¬ 
less, despairing a manner, mixed with a little 
maternal jealousy at seeing me in tho place 
that was hers by right, that I felt quite nervous. 
However, I was not foolish enough to give way 
to any weakness or nonsense when composure 
was required, so I drew closer to tho bed, nnd 
laid my hand on Bosworth’s arm. He was mut¬ 
tering wildly still, and I could catch tho words, 

“Ato they bridal flowers, Jessie Leo?” 

“Sho has taken off the wreath,” I whispered. 

“No, no; it is there on her forehead. Who 
gave it to her?” 

“Sho has thrown it aside,” I continued; “she 
would not wear it a moment after sho knew it 
pained you. It is gone now.” 
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Ho looked earnestly at the place where be 
thought Jessie stood, and fell back on his pillows 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Kind Jessie,” he Baid, “kind Jessio!\’ 

But that quiet only lasted for a few moments. 
Ho grew more restlesss than before; and I saw 
old Mrs. Bosworth looking at me still, as if she 
bad fully made up her mind that I could com¬ 
pose him, and nothing less than that desirable 
effect would satisfy. Really, with those old 
world eyes fastened upon me, I could not avoid 
exerting all my powers, although in my heart I 
fairly wished the fidgety little mother safe in 
her own room. 

I oat down by the bed, I talked to him in a 
low voice—a great deal of nonsense, I dare say, 
but I was not thinking how it might sound, only 
anxious to soothe him; and while I talked I 
smoothed his hair and passed my hand slowly 
across his forehead, after a fashion which I had 
acquired in my attendance upon Mrs. Lee dur¬ 
ing her numerous illnesses. 

I cannot pretend to account for it. I know 1 
am a commonplace sort of person, usually dis¬ 
regarded except by those who know mo well, but 
from my earliest girlhood I always had a faculty 
for taking care of sick people. 

My art did not fail that time; Bosworth’s 
voice grew lower and lower; his hands crossed 
themselves upon the counterpane; bis eyes 
closed, and very soon bis measured breathing 
proved that he was sleeping quietly. When I 
looked up, that stately old dutchess of a grand¬ 
mother was regarding me with such a blessing 
in her eyes, that I felt the dew steal into mine; 
while the younger lady, subdued out of her 
fidgetiness, appeared quite out and silenced. 

Nobody stirred or Rpokc. There we sat and 
watched the Eiok man ns ho slept—that quiet 
sleep which tho physician had pronounced bo 
necessary for him, and which his art had failed 
to procure. It is not often that I feel thoroughly 
satisfied with Martha Hyde, but I confess that 
just then I did; not that it proceeded from a 
sense of 8elf-importance, or anything of the 
sort, but it.is so seldom that a quiet old maid 
like me has an opportunity of doing good to 
anybody, that, when tho occasion does arrive, 
it is more pleasant than I can at all describe. 

Bosworth must have slept nearly an hour; 
the instant he opened his eyes I saw that the 
fover hud abated for the present. He.smiled 
faintly at his mother and the old. Indy; then his 
glance fell upon mo. Through the wasted pallor 
of his face there appeared a glow of thankful¬ 
ness and pleasure, which was beautiful to be¬ 
hold. 


“Is that you, Miss Hyde?” ho asked. 

“Yes,” I said; “I have been sitting with you 
for some time. You have had a nice sleep; to- 
morrow you will bo better.” 

“Thank you; I hope bo.” 

Little Mrs. Bosworth began to flutter; bat 
the old lady put her down with a Btrong hand, 
and the weak female subsided into her chair, 
meek as a hen pigeon that has been unexpectedly 
pecked by her mate. 

I saw, by the way Bosworth looked at then, 
that ho wished to speak with me alone; the old 
dutohess saw it too, and said, with the decision 
whiah was evidently habitual to her, 

“My daughter, if Miss Hyde will sit with 
our boy a little longer, we will go into tbt 
garden for a breath of air.” 

Bosworth called them to him, kissed his 
mother’s cheek, and the grandmother’s hand, 
and the old lady went out in her stately waj, 
while the small woman followed in her wake 
like a little boat tackod on to a man of war. 

“Miss Hyde,” said the young man, the mo¬ 
ment the door closed, “you came alone?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “I hurried off without tell¬ 
ing any one where I was going.” 

“You-are very kind,” be repeated. “They 
are all well, I hope, at tbo bouse?” 

^ “Very well; they will be sorry to hear tbit 
you aro Bick.” 

“Miss Hyde!” be exclaimed, hurriedly —m 
weak from sickness that ho forgot all the reti¬ 
cence and self-command. which charactemed 
him in health; “Mibs Hyde, do you thinkabe 
would come to see mo?” 

I knew whom he meant—there was no neces¬ 
sity for mentioning any name. 

“Would she ■ come, do you believe?” be 
asked again. 

“I am certain that she would,” I replied* 
“You are an old friend to all of us; why should 
she not?” 

“.Yes, an old friend,” ho answered, sadly; 
“I know, I know! I won't pain her, she shall 
not bo troubled—promise to bring her, Min 
Hyde.” 

“I can promise unhesitatingly,” I fl*idj 
hnvo no doubt .Mr. Lee will bring her himself, 

to-morrow.” , • • 

“To-morrow—oh! how much I thank you. 
And ho smiled like a tired child. “Will you 
call my mother now?” ho continued; “ahew 
feel troubled if she thinks I neglect her." 

I went out into the hall, where the two 
ladies stood, and beckoned them into the room- 
We all remained about the bed for a fe* ^ 
menta, tpiking cheerfully; then I bade Boswod 
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good-by, answered the entreaty in his eyes with 
unite, and went down stairs. 

The grandmother followed me, nnd, when we 
rtjched the outer door, took my hand between 
both o? hers. 

“Yon'are a good woman!” she said. “We 
in strangers to each other, Miss Hyde; but an 
cld woman’s blessing cannot hurt you, and I 
lire it to you.” 

I was so much affected that it was all I could 
do to keep from crying like a child; but I did 
not gko way, nnd, mutually anxious to restrain 
our feelings, wo parted with a certain degree of 
haste, which an unobservant looker-on might 
hare construed into indifference. But I think 
that grand old woman understood me even from 
Out short interview, and I know that, for my 
turn part, I went forth from her presence 
lolemnized and calmed as one leaves a church, 

CHAPTER V. 

I walked slowly homeward, reflecting upon 
the crents of the morning, and waiting, oh! 
low fervently! that Jessie Lee might learn to 
how young Bosworth as I did, and be able to 
tied a ray of light into the darkness where he 
had fallen. 

I left the path through the fields, and took • 
my way into tho woods, as I knew a short cut; 
tbsl would lead me more quickly vinto our' 
pounds. : 

I had passed half through tho grove, perhaps, j 
when, on reaching a little ascent, I saw, through | 
» break in the trees, two persons standing at a S 


$ which, before her coming, had pervaded our 
f pleasant home. 

J Once, as I hastened on through the dark 

I s woods, I looked back at the pair—they were 
conversing earnestly. In Lawrence’s manner 
there was a degree of impetuosity and impn- 
\ tience; while from Mrs. Dennison’s attitude and 
j gestures I felt certain that Bhe was pleading 
s with him to change some purpose that he had 
\ formed. 

S Just as I passed out of tho woods into the 
E grounds, I saw that ubiquitous Lottie steal out 
from among tho trees, nnd run like a lapwing 
toward the house. 

It was not difficult to imagine what new mis¬ 
chief she had been at—spying and listening to 
Mrs. Dennison. Lottie did not count ita Bin, and 
I knew very well that she had been coolly out 
into the wood to overhear her conversation with 
Lawrence. 

Some noiso that I made attracted her atten¬ 
tion; she dropped down on her knees—like a 
rabbit trying to hide itself in the grass—and 
began bunting for four-leaved clovers where 
clover had never grown Bince tho memory of 
man. 

“What arc you doing, Lottie?” I asked, 
walking toward her. 

She looked round with a fine show of inno¬ 
cence, although her eyes twinkled suspiciously.' 

“Oh! it’s you, Miss Hyde,” she said, in no 
wise confused, and rising from her knees with 
great deliberation and majesty. 

“Yes, it is I. And what brings you here?” 

I inquired. 


considerable distance from the path. Their 
kicks were toward me, but I recognized them 
instantly as Mrs. Dennison and Mr. Lawrence. \ 
I understood at once the meaning of the noto 5 
vHch she had sent to hitn — it was to ask for \ 
list interview. \ 

Every day my dislike of that woman in- I 
frcued; each effort that I made to conquer j 
the feeling only seemed to make it grow more 
rapidly, and this last plot that I had unin¬ 
tentionally discovered, filled mo with something : 
very like abhorrence. 'OF course, I was not so 
tihy as to conjure anything really wrong out of 
16 request she had made; but I was certain 
t tt something more than a trivial coquetry 
hidden under it. Instinctively I began to 
remblo for Jessie; by what scries of ideas I 
mi aaged to connect her with that meeting, I 
^nnot ® & y> hat I did so; and after that first 
l^ace I went on, burning'with' indignation 
that nrtful woman, who seemed to have 
fought pumVerless 'shadows'into the sunshine * 


“There’s several things I might have been 
doing,” she answered, walking on by my side: 
“picking flowers, or saying my prayers, or-” 

“Well—what else?” 

“Oh! anything you please; poetry people 
ought to be able to guess.” 

“Lottie! Lottie!” 

“There—I won’t say a word more! I’m dumb 
as Miss Jessie’s canary in moulting time.” 

“Then, perhaps, you will hunt about for voice 
enough to tell me where you have been?” 

“Of course, Miss Hyde; I never have any 
secrets—that’s just what I was saying to Cora, 
this morning.” 

“Never mind Cora.” 

“But I do; she’s worth minding, and so’s 
her mistress. Mrs. Babylon and I are alike in 
one thing—we arc both fond of fresh air.” 

♦‘Indeed! You seem well acquainted with the 
lady’s tastes.” ' . 

“Well, I may say I am; and you needn’t take 
tho trouble to contradict!. Acquainted with 
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them! Well, if I ain’t, I flatter myself there’s 
nobody in our houso that is.” 

I did not answer; the girl’s conversation was 
too quaint and amusing ever to sound imperti¬ 
nent, still I did not wish to encourage her by 
any sign of approval. 

“Miss Hyde,” she asked, “did you see any 
Btrange birds in the woods?” 

“None, Lottie.” 

“Buy a pair of spectacles, Miss Hyde; don’t 
put it off a day longer! I tell you, out yonder 
there’s two birds well worth watching—the 
queerest part is, that it’s the female that sings— 
ain’t she r* red foliar?” 

“I saw Mrs. Dennison and Mr. Lawrence, if 
you mean them,” I replied. 

“Hush! don’t mention names! You mean 
Babylon and her prey! Oh, my! that Babylon! 
’ r -U, I declare, sometimes I'm ready to give up 
beat; for that woman goes ahead of anything I 
ever came across.” 

Lottie paused, took a long breath, flung up 
her arms, and performed a variety of singular 
and dizzy evolutions, by way of oxpressing her 
astonishment; then she went on, 

“What do you think she’s at now?” 

I shook my head. 

“It’s as good a thing as you can do,” said 
Lottie, approvingly; “but you might shako it 
till doomsday before you’d get Mrs. Babylon’s 
manoeuvres through it, I can tell you that, Miss 
Hyde.” 

I wanted to reprove tho girl; I knew I ought; 
I felt mean, dishonest; yet I was so anxious 
about Jessie that I could not prevent myself 
listening to any revelations the little imp might 
see fit to make. 

“She’s put a hornet into Lawrence’s hair this 
time, and no mistake,” said Lottie; “and Lord! 
don’t it sting and make him jump?” 

“What do you mean, you ridiculous child?” 

“Mean, Miss Hyde? A whole bucketfull—a 
seafulU Why, Babylon’s been telling Lawrence 
that young Mr. Boeworth and our Miss Jessie 
were engaged.” 

“Impossible, Lottief She could not assert ho 
unblushing a falsehood!” 

“Oh! couldn’t &hc?* r eried Lottie, giving vent 
to a crow to express-her enjoyment. “As for 
blushing, don’t she knew the rub of mullein 
leaves? But she did tell him so. She said she 
was sure that they had been engaged, and that 
he, Lawrence, had innocently made trouble bo- j 
tween them by flirting with Miss Lee—now,; 
what is flirting, Miss Hyde?” 1 

■ “The abominable woman!” I involuntarily: 
exclaimed. : 


£ “Oh! no,” said Lottie, “she’s ouiy Habyloo! 
\ But I tell you what Lawrence isn’t a swoop; 
\ he’s a nicer fellow than I took him for. fl'hil 
S do you think he did?” 

| “I can’t imagine.” 

^ “He just turned on Babylon, like a hawkoa 
j: a June-bug. ‘I cannot believe this,’ says he; 

! ‘but I will go to Bosworth this very day asi 
explain.’ 

“Then Babylon began to flutter; shedidn’t 
\ want that to happen, you know. 

S “‘He’B sick,’ says she; ‘not expected to live.’ 
j ‘“The more reason why I should explain,’ 
!• says he. 

1 ' “Then she twisted and fluttered and coaxed. 

and finally got him to promise not to say a word 
$ to anybody, to be regulated by her advice, ud 
^ so on—she would bo his friend—oh! kowsifi* 
1 cere a friend!—and then Bho took his hu-l 
$ squeezed out a tear or so, and'before long it* 
i had him in her clutch. Oh! it was as good s« 
I one of Miss Jessie's play-books.” 

£ I had not interrupted Lottie; when she pauit-1 

51 was speechless still. 

I “What do you think now?” she demanded, 
triumphantly. 

“I do not know,” I answered, so trouble! 
> and despondent that I longed to cry. 
j “We'll fix her yet,” said Lottie; “don’t yos 
\ fret, Miss Hyde. I’ll pay Babylon off before 
{ she’s many weeks older, or you may call my 
[ head a puff ball.” 

\ “You silly child,” I returned, smiling in spite 
J of myself, “what can you do?” 

“Come, I like that!” snapped Lottie. “Why, 
i what sort of a state would you all be in if it 
j; wasn’t for me—tell me that? I've got my d«r 
\ mistress, and Miss Jessie, and you, and every- 
| body on my hands; but • I’ll bring you out 
j square, I will, Miss Hyde.” 
t “I wish you would leavo things as they are, 
i Lottie, and attend to your own affairs.” 

! “These are my affairs, Miss Hyde, now don t 
| say they ain't! I’m not a bad girl, I love than 
! that have been kind to me, and I’d sooner hare 
! my hand burned off than not try to help them 
; when I see they need it.” 

; “Be careful that you get into no mischief* 

; “I’ll take caro of myself! Only waiti Mi** 
; Hyde. Keop tranquil and cool, Lottie's around. 

Sho gave another jump, a louder cr01T ’ s ° 

: lighted on her feet, in no way discomposed by 
her impromptu leap. 

By that time we had come w c 
house. Lottie looked back. 

“I seo Babylon’s red shawl,” said she; 0 * 
tho word. Good-bye, Miss Hyde.” 
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She darted away before I could speak, and I 
walked on toward the house, in no mood to en¬ 
counter the woman at that moment. I saw 

Jessie and Mr. Lee standing upon the terrace; 
he tamed and went into the house after a few 
teconfa. I paused a moment, collected myself 


as well as I was able, and walked toward the 
spot where Jessie stood, determined to tell her 
at once of my visit to Mr. Bosworth, and urge 
her to comply with the request which he had 
made before I left him. 

(to be continued.) 
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